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But what has he saved for you? 


OW much have you benefited by the 

great economic conservations effected 

by Kardex experts in every line of commer- 
cial activity? 


Are you failing to use the expense-elimi- 
nating, cost-reducing, profit-assuring sugges- 
tions the Kardex Man is ready to place in 
your hands? 


Almost every business man you know is 
using Kardex to secure better management, 
prevent waste, and obtain the certainty of 
increased earnings. The day you have a talk 


with the Kardex Man will start a new era 
in your concern, for he will show you where 
to plug the leaks, cut down mistakes, and 
provide automatic direction over the daily 
conduct of every department. 


Although his service is priceless. he vill 
come to you merely for the 2s°' - e 
door-—use the coupon—a.. ~ 


ab sshd want 


Rand Kardex Service Corporation, Exec- 
utive Headquarters, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities Throughout 
the World. 


KARDEX 
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Credit Losses. In _this_age of credit, 


every business requires an exact con- 


trol of credit authorization, granting 
credit where it is safe but preventing 
over-extensions on insecure accounts. 
Kardex visibility not only expedites 
correct credit authorization but safe- 
guards over-credit and prevents im- 
proper approvals. 


Sb comenghoee 


Lost Sales. The greatest loss in busi- 


“tess 18 “thesates that are lost-beeause -- - - 


somebody failed to keep an eye on the 
needs of the prospect. Kardex makes 
sales-analysis an exact process and 
signals the selling seasons with un- 
mistakable clarity. The country’s fore- 
most sales managers depend on Kardex 
sales control. 







e Kardex man has saved millions 
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Stock Losses. Over-buying, 
buying become practically 
impossible where purchasing 
is regulated by Kardex stock- 
control. The accumulation of 
obsolete goods is eliminated 
and future requirements are 
indicated so accurately that 
minimum inventories are 
possible at all times. 


~—-under-buying and wrong- 


C Send the Kardex Man 


(CO Kardex for Credits 

(_) Kardex for Sales 

(_] Kardex for Stock 

(J Kardex for Purchasing 
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Interior of atomizing pump showing Bakelite vanes. Made 
by Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., Bloomington, IIl. 


A troublesome fault 


During the operation of the ato- 
mizing pump of the Oil-O-Matic 
Oil Burner, movable vanes slide 
in and out of sleeves in a rotating 
shaft and are thrown in contact 
against the inner surface of a 
metal cylinder. The steel vanes 
formerly used caused cylinder 
wear and resulted in loss of effi- 
ciency and noise in operation. 
Vanes of Bakelite Molded were 
substituted, worn cylinders be- 
came a thing of the past, and 
quiet operation was assured. 


This is but one of many in- 
stances where metal-to- 
metal contact has been 
avoided through the use of 





corrected by Bakelite 


Bakelite, materially lengthening 
the life of machinery and improv- 
ing service. 


The many important properties 
combined in Bakelite—strength, 
insulation value, resistance to 
heat, oil, moisture and most 
chemicals—have made its use the 
solution of hundreds of manufac- 
turing problems. 


Some idea of the scope of Bake- 

, lite may be obtained from 
Booklet No. 43, “Bakelite 
Molded.” A copy will be 
mailed on request and the 
cooperation of our engineers 
and research laboratories is 
offered to those interested. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office : 636 W. 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 





THE MATERIAL OF 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “‘B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation’s products.” 


163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 


A THOUSAND USES 
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Some Reasons Why 
You Should Subscribe 
to FORBES 


“I simply wish to say that I enjoy your magazine 
immensely—it is far more helpful to me than any other 
to which I subscribe and I do not think there is much 
room for improvement.” 

E. M. Smith, 


J. R. Smith Color Company, 
195 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“I regard Forbes Magazine as one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive publications that comes to my 
desk. It is particularly valuable in giving me a clear 
idea of business conditions all over the country.” 

. M. Shepard, Vice President, 
The California Oregon Power Company, 
Medford, Oregon. 


“I consider it an ideal publication for the few min- 
utes available to Business Men who are Busy Men, as 
they will find therein the Important Items and news 
of current times and happenings. 

P. E. Johnson, 
The First National Bank, 
Stuart, Nebraska. 


“I wish to compliment you on your magazine. It 
certainly is a magazine for the busy business man. 
I subscribe for about a dozen and a half magazines and 
trade journals and must say that I get more satisfac- 
tion out of Forbes than of all the rest put put together. 
I look forward to receiving each new issue.” 

Moore, 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
York, Penna. 


A Convenient Way 
to Subscribe 


Forbes is published twice a month, 24 times 
a year. The subscription rate is $5 per year. 
Just fill in and mail coupon below: 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


—enemene=—= JUST FILL IN, TEAR OFF AND MAIL™™"""""" 


Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right. Send FORBES for one year. I enclose 
$5 ($5.50 in Canada—$6 Foreign) or I will remit or 
receipt of your bill. 
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siteiia, e. "4 | : } Ma) SOUTHERN 
ISLAND f fay =6 PACIFIC 


Physical ease and mental diversion are main factors in travel comfort 
‘ on the famous Golden State Limited. 


Faster this season—only 63 hours between Chicago and Los Angeles 
—shortest and quickest to San Diego. Extra fare ten dollars. 


Other high-class fast trains on convenient schedules—no extra fare. 


Through the Apache Trail Country direct to Los Angeles, San Diego 


and Phoenix, Ariz.—first to summer sunshine. 


GOLD E, 


LIMITED 


TO CALIFO 


Saves a Business Day 


Complete information and descriptive booklets at 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific Travel Bureaus in all Principal Cities 
: or address 
L. M. Allen, Vice-President F.S. McGinnis, Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Rock Island Lines or Southern Pacific Lines 
Chicago, IIL. San Francisco, Calif. 
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All Seasons 



































Are One 


In Southern California 


Come here for the features of winter, spring or summer 
that you like best, and find them on arrival. 


NOV. inall her glory, colorful, enchanting, 

Southern California is waiting for you 
- too to come and sample her vacation oppor- 
tunities. Thousands are already here. But 
in this great playground there is always room 
for more. 


Long ago, perhaps, you made up your mind 
to come to Southern California ““some day.” 
Let it be now. 


Here “winters” as you know them are 
transformed into warm, delightful, sunny 
days of golf, motoring, sight-seeing, horse- 
back riding, hiking, fishing, camping, resting 
on a beach beside the ocean, and other joys 
which ar@ice-bound elsewhere. 


And in summer! Rainless summer days of 
comfortable warmth are followed by refresh- 
ing nights that call for blankets nine times 
out of ten. 


U. S. Weather Bureau records show the 
average mean temperatures in Los Angeles 
for the past 50 years to be as follows: 50 
Junes 66 degrees; 50 Julys 70; 50 Augusts 71; 
50 Septembers 69. Humidity also is very low. 
Even on the warmer days there is none of the 
“damp heat” that makes one “‘feel the heat” 
elsewhere. 





The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well 
over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast 
and is the hub of one of the country's richest agri- 
cultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925) , $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (1925), 
$23,241,503; Oi: Production (1925). 140,000,000 bbls.: 
Harbor Imports (1925) ,4,156,177 tons: Harbor Exports 
(1925), 16,154,566 tons; Total Harbor Tonnage 
20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. 


Southern 
California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


At-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dept. 1-U Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


California vacations. Also booklets telling especially of 


the attractions and opportunities in the counties which I 
have checked: 
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Added to these climatic features are ma- 
jestic mountains, lovely valleys, interesting 
canyons, Old Spanish Missions, groves of 
lemons, oranges, figs and olives, “gardens of 
Eden” flanked by deserts like Sahara, curi- 
osities and loveliness combined to make 
Southern California irresistible, new, differ- 
ent and enchanting. 


You must not miss it any longer. You must 
come now, or make plans now for summertime. 

Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, 
return by way of Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane. See the Great Pacific Coast in 
one memorable trip. 

Mail coupon below for our new 
52-page illustrated booklet of 
Southern California’s offerings to 
you, with special chapters on your 
favorite sport or pastime. Send 
for it today. 

Also ask your nearest 
railroad ticket agent to 
tell you all about this 
trip. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern 


D Los Angeles 12 San Bernardino 


0 Orange LC) San Diego 
CF) Riverside 0 Santa Barbara 
0) Ventura 
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Forbes 
Foyer 


Uncle Sam Cons 
The Cycle Charts 
NTIL recently, as 
pointed out in 
Forbes for January 
15, by N. F. Harriman, ex- 
ecutive of the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board, and mem- 
ber of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical En- 
gineers, buying was a neg- 
lected science. In the 
business drama the sales- 
man was the star. The 
spotlight followed him. 
Now the new science of 
purchasing is coming in, 
and the United States Gov- 
ernment is speeding it. 
Uncle Sam, the greatest 
buyer in the world, spend- 
ing annually over a quarter 
of a billion for commercial 
commodities, has 74 techni- 
cal bodies studying mar- 
kets, price trends, raw ma- 
terial, sources of supplies, 
and other factors, and has 
standardized specifications 
numbering hundreds 
These, as Mr. Harriman 
explains, are being adopted 
by American business men 
and foreign nations. 
Jonah Did Not 
Foresee the Whale 
No one, of course, can 
appraise all the facts and 
phases affecting the future. 
Cataclysms come without 
warning. Gibbon, learned 
in the lessons of history, 
argued that European na- 
tions had at last reached 
the age of stability! But 
that was 150 years ago— 
before civilized man adopt- 
ed poison gas in war. 


Certain things can be 
followed and figured out. 
Business literature, services 
cycle charts and the like 
are being studied by Uncle 
Sam who announces: 

(1) That the standardi- 
zation of materials and 
manufactured products is 
the great coming principle 
in business and industry. 

(2) That every purchas- 
ing executive should study 
without ceasing the multi- 
form and changing factors 
in the business trend. 

See what Uncle Sam 
says in Forses for Janu- 
ary 15. 
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Mauions IN Man - Power 


It would be difficult to calculate 
the tangible value to Dodge 
Brothers of the dealer organiza- 
tion—the best of its kind, we 
sincerely believe, in the world. 


Prosperous, loyal, well housed 
and well equipped, these men are 
merchants of exceptional capacity 
—and this year’s great sales record 


again proves it. 
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More than a million faces - 
reflect the gratification of Buick | 
ownership—the exhilaration 
of Buick performance 


AQ, 


, WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
le + + BUICK WILL' BUILD THEM®* «+ * 
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What Does New Year Hold 
in Store for Business? 


of 1927 is very different 

from what it was at the 
opening of 1920. Almost every- 
body then was unqualifiedly op- 
timistic. Business had been boom- 
ing and was sure to continue to 
boom, we were assured. 

Forses then gave definite warn- 
ing that inflation was running 
riot and that disaster was coming. 
It came, with a vengeance. 

Happily, sentiment to-day is 
more sane. Nobody is predicting 
a wild boom. Prices are not be- 
ing recklessly inflated—the trend 
during the year has been down- 
wards. There is no orgy of spec- 
ulative ordering of goods. Fac- 
tory inventories are not swollen. 
Labor is not arrogant and ineffi- 
cient. Crazy stock market specula- 
tion is not flagrant. No mania for 
expanding, for doubling and treb- 
ling production facilities is raging. 

In short, the United States is on 
a solid, uninflated basis industrial- 
ly, financially, agriculturally, com- 
mercially, and labor is acting sen- 
sibly. 

Sentiment is tempered with 
conservatism, which spells safety. 

Therefore, there is no occasion 
to sound warnings this New 
Year — at least, not warnings 
against over-confidence and over- 
expansion. 

If any warning be needed, it 
would be a warning against be- 
coming unwarrant- 


Go at the opening 


By B. C. Forbes 


Jersey, and in Delaware. In 
every case he noted rigid regula- 
tion of output in accordance with 
actual demand. Nowhere did he 
find traces of piling up of unsold 
goods. : 

Even should business quiet 
down after the turn of the year, 
the country would not suffer a re- 
petition of the painful events of 
1920-21, when so many industrial 
enterprises had to be taken under 
the wing of their bankers. 

However, since then a new fac- 
tor has arisen. While inventories 
in the hands of manufacturers are 
light, there now exists a species 
of inventory which did not then 
exist on any considerable scale. 
Several billions of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise has passed from 
producers and distributers into the 
hands of instalment buyers. Such 
merchandise, or at least a percent- 
age of it, must be looked upon as 
potential inventory. 

Were unemployment to become 
rife, how many instalment buyers 
would be unable to meet their 
weekly or monthly payments? 
Goods recovered from delinquent 
instalment purchasers would be- 
come inventory of the poorest 
kind. Whereas banks came to the 
rescue in 1920-1921 to take care of 
inventories, banks would not come 
to the rescue of instalment buyers 
thrown idle or rendered unable by 
other cause to meet obligations. 


The evidence all is, however, 
that instalment selling evils have 
been greatly curtailed during the 
last twelve months. Certainly 
enough outcry was raised early in 
the year to put every instalment- 
seller on his guard. 

It is not the intention to create 
any alarm over this relatively new 
phase of our national business 
situation, but its existence should 
not be ignored when trying to 
analyze what 1927 may bring. 

There are times when the 
writer has no hesitation in making 
emphatic predictions regarding the 
stock market. There are other 
times when it is impossible to 
form any definite opinion. At 
present the writer hesitates to 
hazard a guess as to how quota- 
tions will go. He is neither very 
bullish nor very bearish. He finds 
himself leaning towards a cautious 
policy for the time being. 

We have lately witnessed quota- 
tions for stocks and bonds rise to 
new high levels at the very time 
reports have floated in of some- 
what lessened activity in a number 
of industrial centers. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
very often proves a correct baro- 
meter of business prospects. But 
not always. 

After all, it would be short- 
sighted to be habitually governed 
by the ups and downs of the stock 
market. It is for each of us to take 

all available facts 
























































































































































edly apprehensive and figures and fac- 
or pessimistic in re- BANK CLEARINGS Jor ENTIRE. UNITED STATES i tors into considera- 
gard to business’ |BILLIONS tion and then draw 
prospects. No. such foe bic psc yaa our own deductions. 
warning is at all 7 Success does not 
necessary in refer- 45 | come blindly follow- 
ence to the security wa f= ing the opinions of 
markets; they have others but from de- 
been displaying all 40 veloping aptitude for 
the bullishness that SNS analysis and forming 
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The _ writer has 30 not see any signs of 
been visiting large i drastic developments 
industrial plants in 25 either upwards or 
Philadelphia, in New \ _ / downwards. 
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Financing foreign ‘Irade 


The world’s millions move through foreign trade. 


The buying and selling of commercial bills covering 
exports of all manufactures and merchandise; the buy- 
ing and selling of the world’s currencies; the issuing 
of travelers’ letters of credit and travelers’ checks; 
cable transfers; dollar drafts on Europe—these are 
just a few of the daily functions of our Foreign Trade 
Department. 


The CANAL BANK’s complete international banking 
facilities are helping to finance the huge import and 
export commerce of the United States. 


Interested executives are cordially invited to write 
for our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 


Te CANAL 


BANK AND [RUST CO. 


Orleans 
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The Story of a Famous 
Business Partnership 


Two Men Who Pulled Together 


and Reached the ‘Top 


How Charles A. Stone and Edwin S. Webster Began Early to Reach for 
Power, Found It, and Built One of the Country’s Greatest Electrical 
Engineering Organizations—Sp end $100,000,000 A Year in Con- 
struction, Maintenance and Operation of Public Utilities Alone 


some thirty-six years ago, 

two young men in their first 
twenties sat talking to an older 
man in the front room of a little 
building in the old section of the 
city of Boston. Deep in a discus- 
sion of the first big proposition 
which had come their way since 
they had proudly placed the sign 
“Stone & Webster” over their door 


K ARLY in a Spring forenoon 





By O. D. Foster 


some few months before, they 
were frantically searching their 
minds for some _ circumstance 
which would prove to him not 
alone that they were personally 
capable of undertaking the job 
but that they had already attained 
a position of some dignity in the 
business world. 

“Having known your work at 
‘Tech’ I have every confidence in 


the ability of both of you,” the 
older man said emphatically, as he 
brought down his open palm on 
the nearest of the two golden oak 
desks which stood side by side. 
“What I’m afraid of is that you 
haven’t had experience enough and 
have not sufficient backing to 
undertake a job of this magnitude.” 
He glanced around the office as he 
spoke. Nothing there to indicate 








Charles A. Stone 


“The transmission of electric current, 
the development of electrical devices, the 
development of hydro-electric power 
during the last 30 years,” says Mr. 
Stone, “have been the most rapid of any 


development in the world, but if I am not - 


mistaken, these developments have not 
nearly reached their climaxes as yet, and 
beside that, aerial transportation and 
transmission of electric energy are be- 
ginning to make rapid progress. We are 
on the verge of a still greater forward 
movement in applied sciences which is 
bound to make itself felt.” 


Edwin S. Webster 


Says Mr. Webster: “I am optimistic. 
I cannot see any immediate slump in 
business. With Germany in the League 
all Europe is in better condition and no 
country can prosper if the others are 
pushed to the wall. We have learned 
some great lessons. One of them has 
been a sounder conservatism. Another 
is that in the cause of common good we 
must stand together for progress. You 
cannot fight your neighbor and still build 
up your community. One of the finest 
things in life is co-operation. It builds 
power, peace and prosperity.” 











10 


any high degree of affluence or 
extravagant ventures into the 
world of business. 

His young companions looked 
troubled. What could they do to 
impress this first big prospect with 
the fact that in spite of their youth 
they were capable and dependable 
young engineers? How could they 
lend themselves the impression of 
a flourishing and substantial busi- 
ness? 


The First Big Contract 


At that critical moment a most 
convincing noise smote the air. 
From back of the thin partition 
which separated the front office 
from the little work shop in the 
rear sounded the sharp clickety- 
click of typewriter keys, rattling 
out what appeared to be volumin- 
ous correspondence. Crisply the 
typewriter ticked out its message 
until at last conversation came to 
a stand still, for typewriters in 
those days were a luxury only in- 
dulged in by prosperous business 
houses. At first the big paper man- 
ufacturer looked surprised, then 
interested, then gradually a smile 
wrinkled itself across his face. 

“Well, boys,” he said thought- 
fully, “certainly your office sounds 
busy and up-to-date. At least you 
are not stagnating. Now let’s get 
down to business and talk this 
over.” 

An hour later the outside door 
closed behind him and at the same 
moment a rumpled shock of hair 
projected itself through the door- 
way between the two rooms. 

“How did he take it?” shouted 
the owner of the aureole excitedly. 

“Like a million dollars,” came 
the quick answer as the boys 
waved their contract. “But what 
in Pete’s name were you doing, 
Jimmy ?” 

“Just clicking the lock to that 
old safe,” replied the graduate en- 
gineer office boy complacently. “I 
never made a noise that sounded 
so much like real business before. 
I found out by accident the other 
day that I could do it and I’ve 
waited to try it out on a big pros- 
poe Sounds like real dust, doesn’t 
it?’ 

Climb the First Round 


The two young men, Charles A. 
Stone and Edwin S. Webster, 
looked first at each other and 
then at Jimmy Cartwright. They 
burst into a laugh. The situation 
was too much for their sense of 
humor. Then they spoke soberly. 
“Soft pedal on that kind of stuff, 
Jimmy. We’re not cribbing any 
of our laurels.” The three young 
engineers then sat down together 
to study over the carrying out of 
the first big contract they had ever 
secured. The man was John War- 


ren, president of the Warren Paper 
Company, and the work involved 
the installation of a power plant 
with a carrying capacity of 500 
H. P. over a distance of six miles. 
For these two boys it meant climb- 
ing the first round of the ladder, 
an opportunity to make good in 
that new field to which they had 
consecrated four strenuous college 
years. 

Back of this somewhat dramatic 
circumstance lay an interesting 
story. Almost ten years before, 
two boys who seemed much too 
young for such serious problems 
had matriculated at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. At 
seventeen it was natural that they 
should be somewhat uncertain as 
to what they wanted to study and 
when they first met at the entrance 
exams they fell to discussing the 
different courses in an effort to 
make a wise selection. Stone had 
a leaning toward chemical engi- 
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in what was virtually a new field. 

“Tech was fortunate in having 
such a man as Francis A. Walker 
at its head. He was broad minded, 
a great economist and took a keen 
interest in the boys both person- 
ally and as to their future. 
Through him we met Mr. West- 
inghouse, who loaned the Engi- 
neering Department at Tech one 
of the first alternating current ma- 
chines built. In exchange we made 
some tests for him. “Both Webster 
and I took a special interest in this 
machine and made the testing of 
the efficiency of alternating current 
transformers the subject of our 
thesis. We worked on it together, 
constructing our equipment and 
making some very exhaustive tests 
From the first we had worked to- 
gether. Alphabetically our names 
came close together‘on the register 
and that threw us together in all 
grouping. 

“By the end of the course we had 








$8,700,000 were paid. 
300,000 Kw-H. 


277,037,000. 








Stone & Webster Activities 
Gross earnings of all companies under Stone & Webster manage- 
ment totaled $64,163,792 during 1925, while dividends of over 


Total capacity of stations was nearly 602,000 kw. 
Total net energy generated and purchased amounted to 1,796,- 


Total gas made was 3,799,653,000 cubic feet. 
Total number of passengers carried on companies’ railways was 














neering and had already qualified 
for Harvard. Webster also wanted 
to be an engineer, but was still 
uncertain as to specialization. 

“It was at a time,’ Mr. Stone 
said in telling me about it, “when 
interest in electrical matters was 
rapidly coming to the front. It 
was practically the first era of 
electrical development and scien- 
tists everywhere were studying 
electrical currents and their trans- 
mission. A's was natural, M. I. T. 


was in the vanguard in this experi- . 


mental work and had just institut- 
ed an electrical engineering course 
which immediately captured our 
imagination, not just because of 
its novelty but because we both 
grasped the possibilities if we could 
get in with expert knowledge on 
the very first trend of the move- 
ment. Knowledge of the science 
of electricity was somewhat meag- 
er at the time, but the course as 
laid out at Tech was very com- 
prehensive and covered the field 
as thoroughly as was possible with 
any such new science. It was also 
very stiff in mathematics, which 
did not make it unduly popular 


with some of the crowd, so 
it was a small class which 
gathered together under Pro- 


fessor Cross to start pioneering 


become fast friends and during 
the preparation of our thesis we 
decided to go into business to- 
gether after graduation. Our de- 
termination was _ strengthened 
after a little talk which Professor 
Cross, head of the engineering de- 
partment and professor of physics, 
gave the seniors just before com- 
mencement. He spoke of the great 
future for electrical engineers and 
said he felt there was excellent op- 
portunity for men to start out in 
an independent advisory capacity, 
as most of those already in the 
field had something to sell. The 
idea stuck with us and we deter- 
mined to use it. 

“After graduation Webster went 
abroad and I took a position with 
the Thomson Electric Welding 
Company, at Lynn, Mass., who 
were manufacturers of electrical 
apparatus. While there I met C. 
A. Coffin, later president of the 
General Electric Company, a Dean 
in the electrical field At the end 
of ten months I went tothe C. & C. 
Elecric Motor Co., acting as their 
New England agent. 

“I was daily more convinced of 
the great future of electrical devel- 
opment. I had learned it was not 
all clear sailing. So I had gained 
a certain measure of caution. 
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Three Stone & Webster developments. 
Above—Big Creek Station No. 1, the 
highest hydro-electric plant in the world. 
Upper Right—Dam, power house and 
sub-station built for the Columbus Elec- 
tric & Power Co. Right—The largest 
low head hydro-electric development in 
the world, the Mississippi River Power 
Company’s plant at Keokuk, Ia. 


Great projects were under way for 
the electrification of street. rail- 
ways. Frank Sprague had pioneer- 
ed by the electrification of his 
street railway at Richmond, Va., 
and plans were already developed 
for building an electric railway in 
Boston. Westinghouse was work- 
ing out improvements in his alter- 
nating current machine and the 
Edison interests in New York 
were beginning to make history. 
We were convinced we were in 
the right field and all these things 
caught our imagination and made 
us still more eager to start the 
firm of Stone & Webster. 

“But no great venture ever 
builds itself without setbacks and 
while we were optimistic and en- 
thusiastic we dared not risk too 
much. I was doing fairly well 
where I was and when he returned 
from abroad Webster’s father per- 
suaded him to come into the bank- 
ing house of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., where he was a partner. We 
let things lie for the time.” 

Matters went on this way for a 
few months until the Summer of 
’°89, when the Websters moved to 
Newton, Mass., which was Stone’s 
home. From that period Mr. Web- 
ster picked ‘up the story. 

“When Stone and I found our- 
selves living so close together we 
naturally fell once more into the 
same intimate companionship,” he 
told me. “We went back and forth 
on the same trains to Boston, re- 
vived our college interests and 
drove back immediately to that 
never forgotten wish that we 


































might be associated in a business 
partnership.” 

To me one of the most beautiful 
things about this great romance of 
American business is the devoted 
friendship of these two men, who 
are so close that to this day they 
know no individuality of private 
office. In Mr. Webster’s office in 
Boston and in Mr. Stone’s office in 
New York there are two great 
desks, side by side, from which 
they transact all their business. 
As the years passed the two little 
golden oak desks gave place to 
polished mahogany and Circassian 
walnut. In the same measure the 
ties between their owners in- 
creased and grew more beautiful 
through the intervening years. 

“All this time Stone had been 
getting some very practical engi- 
..cering experience,” Mr. Webster 
went on, “whereas mine was along 
the line of finance. Both were 
valuable. Also I had acquired a 
considerable acquaintance with 
European conditions in my five 
months’ trip abroad and later on 
that proved a great asset. My trip 
was very complete and nowadays 
we would call it ‘high-powered 
sight seeing.’ During our course of 
photography at Tech I had built 
myself a camera which would take 
snap shots. At that time there 
were no fast plates and all cameras 
were operated from tripods. Our 


professor gave me the formula for 
an emulsion and I made my own 
plates. This camera vastly in- 
creased the value of my trip: 
“When I returned, Stone seemed 











to be pretty well established so I 
went into father’s office at the en- 
couraging salary of $150 a year. 
This was increased during the sec- 
ond year to $350. Fortunately, I 
lived at home and father continued 
my allowance. Nevertheless, al- 
though I was doubtless more com- 
fortable as I was, the minute I 
got back with Stone I became 
restless to go into business for my- 
self. This was increased by the 
fact that while he was doing fairly 
well, Stone could not see much 
future ahead of him and both had 
that urge to do bigger things. 

“We talked with our fathers 
about it and each gave us $1,000 so 
we could start out for ourselves. 
This enormous organization was 
founded on that single $2,000 and 
from that time on it has been 
financed entirely out of earnings, 
except for such syndications as 
have been necessary in the course 
of financial negotiations. No other 
foundation capital has been put in- 
to what is now probably the larg- 
est organization of its kind in the 
world. 

“Talking it over together,” Mr. 
Webster continued, “we deter- 
mined to go very slowly and so far 
as possible use only a small part of 
our capital. It was decided that 
we could each keep our positions 
for the present and that we would 
take in a young engineer named 
French, an M. I. T. graduate of 
that Summer, to open our office 
and get things in line. Later on 
we could make up our minds as to 

(Continued on page 43) 





Hawaii. Paradise of Pacific, 
~ Now Land of Opportunity 


Not All Play on Our Famous Pacific Island Territory—Governor Farrington 
Tells of Progress—Exports Over $100,000,000 a Year—Number of 
Tourist Visitors Steadily Increasing — Interesting History of 


AWAIT! Honolulu! “On 
H the beach of Waikiki.” 
There is music, charm, al- 
lurement in the very names. 
Roam the world as you will, no- 
where will you find more en- 
chanted isles. Here, “every month 
is the balmy month of May.” Here, 
flowers always are in bloom. Here, 
fruits always are in season. Here, 
showers are hailed as “liquid sun- 
shine,” as double and triple rain- 
bows illumine the raindrops. 
Here, too, nature, though smil- 
ing in mast parts, can be seen in 
her angriest moods, belching forth 
from the bowels of the earth gey- 
sers and mountains of liquid flame 
and !ava from the greatest living 
volcano in the world and from 
others almost as awe-inspiring. 
No hearts anywhere beat so hos- 
fitably as the hearts of the Ha- 
waiians. Centuries of isolation 
caused them to welcome open- 
handedly the stranger. And this 
ardent hospitality still survives, al- 
most as warm as the molten fire 
which gushes from the throats of 
ever-present volcanoes. The fam- 
ous story illustrating the “height 
cf hospitality” was no story but an 
actuality in this carefree land, two 
thousand miles and more from its 
nearest neighbor. 
Unlike many races of early 
times, the Hawaiians never were 


Vauluable Possession 


By B. C. Forbes 

















The Governor of Hawaii, W. R. Farrington, gave a luncheon at his official 

residence in honor of the editor of Forbes. This photograph, with the Gov- 

ernor and B. C. Forbes in the center, was taken immediately after the func- 

tion, to which were invited, in addition to the business leaders here shown, 

the best Hawaiian singers to give the visitor an idea of the beauty of Ha- 
waiian songs and playing when properly rendered. 


cannibals. They practised religi- 
cus rites which were not in har- 
mony with modern concepts of 
women’s rights, but otherwise they 
have always been a kindly people, 
fond of feasting, of music, of danc- 
ing, of fishing, of hunting, of all 
forms of play. 


Life on the Hawaiian Islands 
was so ordered by Providence that 
some effort was necessary to main- 
tain existence. Thus the Hawai- 
ians, instead of sinking to the low 
levels of lazy South Sea Islanders, 
made progress along the pathway 
of civilization. From their native 





























Boy Scouts of Hawaii showing types from various races. Portuguese, Filipino, Japanese, American Hawaiian, Porto 
Rican, and Chinese are represented in the picture on theleft. A group of Hawaiian girls are shown on the right. 
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trees and fruits and nuts they fash- 
ioned amazingly creditable recep- 
tacles and dishes to grace their 
tables—it is even said that Hawai- 
ians were among the first to use 
elaborate finger-bowls; then, . as 
now, at native feasts, no forks or 
spoons or knives were employed. 
They early learned the art of 
making tapa cloth from the bark 
of a smali bush and creating dazzl- 
ing designs from berry-juice dyes. 
There is in existence to-day a royal 
Hawaiian robe, the like of which 
can be seen nowhere else in the 
world, ornamented with countless 
thousands of feathers so rare that 
only two of fitting color and qual- 
ity could be selected from a single 
wing of a rare bird, the mamo. 
This royal robe, which took more 
than a century to make, is valued 
at upwards of a million dollars. 
The land of the ukelele, of haunt- 
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ing song known throughout the 
world, the land of perpetual sun- 
shine and caressing breezes, the 
land of the hula dancers and of 
surf-riders, the land of the lei and 
luau, the land that is beginning to 
attract tourists from all over the 
earth, has another side. 

Read this commercial 
from San Francisco: 

“The Hawaiian Islands are San 
Francisco’s best customer. As they 
are a territory of the United 
States, this trade does not appear 
in foreign trade statistics. San 
Francisco sold to Hawaii in 1925 
$50,700,000 worth of commodities, 
or two-thirds of all goods shipped 
to Hawaii. For the same period a 
similar two-thirds of all products of 
the Hawaiian Islands, valued at 
more than $65,000,000 were shipped 
to San Francisco.” 

Last year Hawaii sent us $65,- 
000,000 worth of sugar. She sent 
us 216,000,000 cans of pineapple 
worth $35,000,000. She has dis- 
covered how to raise an excellent 
brand of coffee, Kona, and has 


report 
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started exporting by the million of 
pounds. Altogether this territory 
of the United States exports over 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Hawaii purchases from the 
Mainland, as they call it, such 
things and in such amounts as 
these: 


Aeitins and: Parts... cisc<scsuece $4,857,633 
Breadstuffs 2,456,693 


















Cotton and Goods............ 3,964,124 
Electrical Machinery ......... 1,560,601 
PD kiass oss nvcksendaea’ 1,524,061 
pe Dh  Raprrrrer ery re 1,374,465 
Rubber and Goods............ 1,580,850 
Iron, Steel and Goods........ 6,297,968 


Machinery, Steam Engines, etc. 2,806,296 


GE Bo nntecincgas sdnkaeknes 8,201,635 
PrOUMIOS, CC. ...606casensds us 2,873,509 
SNES <ictedindonakd ve sd dccens teewke 3,437,188 
ee BE ARB ie 5 Fone 3s 4 hens 3,638,336 
I chk bes kee den perneine 2,360,234 
Lumber, Shingles, etc......... 2,402,874 


Our commerce with the Hawai- 
ian Islands is destined to increase 
steadily. An organized movement 
has been launched to set up small 
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or large industries in Honolulu 
and elsewhere. The authorities 
are conducting a movement to es- 
tablish settlers. on suitable farm 
lands. The cultivation of sugar 


and pineapples has not attained 
anything like its possible maxi- 
mum. 

Hawaii has little more than be- 
gun to advertise to the world what 


Above—A rice field on the Island of 
Kauai. Left—Honolulu’s recently 
completed Aloha Tower, a munic- 
ipal waterfront edifice. Below—A 
train leaving a rural depot on the 
island of Oahu, near Honolulu. 





it can offer those in other lands in 
search of rest, health, recreation, 
pleasure, yet the inflow of Winter 
residents and tourists is increasing 
rapidly, and superb hotel accom- 
modations are being provided. 
Steamship services to this “cross- 
roads of the Pacific’ are being 
multiplied and improved—the larg- 
est passenger steamer ever built 
in an American shipyard will short- 
ly take the water and ply between 
the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. 

All that spells growth. 

Hawaii, like our own New Or- 
leans, blends the new with the old, 
the old with the new. It is the 
pleasure-seeker’s paradise, yet it is 
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thoroughly modern and thorough- 
ly American in its business activi- 
ties, its agricultural and horticul- 
tural activities, its financial activi- 
ties, its city and port activitiés, its 
public utility activities, its indus- 
trial activities—it has the largest 
and best-equipped pineapple-can- 
ning factory in the world and the 
sugar industry maintains an ex- 
perimental station famed through- 
out the world. It can grow half 
as much again of cane sugar as 
Cuba grows; it is building good 
roads and has automobiles galore; 
it has good dock facilities and is 
energetically extending them; it 
has electric power and light, and 
Honolulu has its electric street-car 
system. 


Remember that Hawaii is Amer- 
ican to the core. It is Amer- 
ican in its background and has 
been for more than a century. Eng- 
lish has been the compulsory lan- 
guage in the schools of the Islands 
for fifty years. The Hawaiians 
are proud of the fact that they 
were not brought under the Stars 
and Stripes by conquest but 
through voluntary petition on their 
part, and that they are no “insular 
possession,” but an integral part 
of the United States, a Territory 
enjoying the same standing other 
mainland territories enjoyed before 
becoming States. 


The history of the United States 
is studded with territorial pur- 
chases on terms which proved in- 
calculably profitable—F lorida, 
Louisiana, the Mexican cession of 
California, the Gadsden Purchase 
of a part of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, Alaska, the Virgin Islands, 
etc. When the Government at 
Washington annexed the Hawai- 
ian Islands, then a fledgling repub- 
lic, it made a most profitable bar- 
gain. Said Governor W. R. Far- 
rington, the able, progressive, pop- 
ular head of the Government, in a 
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Surf-board riding at Waikiki. 


talk with the writer on this and 
other subjects: 


“Hawaii had enjoyed one hun- 
dred years of American leadership 
and control before annexation, in 
1898. It entered the Union on its 
own petition. At the time of an- 
nexation the national bonded debt 
of Hawaii was $4,000,000. The 








Remarkable Growth of 
Hawaii 


HESE comparisons, fur- 

nished for this article, by 
Governor Farrington, show 
show the progress and growth 
of the Territory in various 
directions : 


1901 1926 
Assessed values....$121,172,928 $392,782,143 
Savings deposits... $804,718 $22,989,564 
Commercial bank 
deposits ......... $1,216,265 $12,915,873 
Vessels arriving... 662 1,052 


Tonnage of vessels 1,808,218 8,070,185 
Raw sugar pro- 

duced, tons....... 360,038 776,072 
Exports to U. S... $27,504,514 $98,155,165 
Fruits sold, pine- 


apples, etc........ $76,167 $33,866,834 
Public school teach- 

WE Wadeacasnasence 352 1,977 
Public .school chil- 

MEME Seadscbarcee. 11,501 58,860 
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United States absorbed that debt. 
That’s all it cost. 


“Since 1900, when the Territor- 
ial Organic Act was approved by 
President McKinley, Hawaii’s in- 
ternal revenue and customs house 
receipts have been paid into the 
Federal Treasury. In the twenty- 
six years elapsed Hawaii has paid 
into the Federal Treasury through 
these national revenues more than 
$125,000,000. In the same period 
all Federal expenditures for all 
Federal activities in Hawaii, ex- 
cept for army and navy, have not 
exceeded $20,000,000. This in- 
cludes expenditures for whatever 
breakwaters, harbor dredging and 
public building construction have 
been done under Federal direction. 


“Hawaii's Territorial and muni- 
cipal administration, public works, 
public schools, health, everything 
local, is provided by Territorial 
property and income tax. 

“We have paid not only our own 
way but we have contributed more 
to the Federal Treasury than the 
sovereign States of Vermont, 
North and South Dakota, Utah 

(Continued on page 28) 

















The beautiful night blooming cereus which is found in private and public hedges in Hono lulu. 
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NE hobby of Wigginton E. 

Creed, president of the Pa- 

cific Gas & Electric Company, is 
French. 

One evening he and his French- 

speaking wife were giving a din- 


ner party to 
' French friends. 
Mr. Creed was 
summoned to the 
telephone. One 
influential French- 
man overheard 
Mr. Creed’s con- 
versation. A lady 
had called him up 
to complain that the electric lights 
in her home had gone out. He 
asked her if she had notified the 
office. She had, but she was 
anxious that someone be sent right 
away and she knew that the presi- 
dent of the company could have 
the matter attended to promptly. 

Mr. Creed politely told her there 
was no breakdown in the service 
that evening and that he was sure 
the trouble must be in her own 
home, that doubtless a fuse had 
blown out. However, she would 
find, he told her, that a man would 
soon be on his way. 

Mr. Creed, having promised, 
called up the office and found that 
a repair man had already left. 

Half-an-hour or so later the 
lady again called up. She explained 
that, as Mr. Creed had suspected, 
the sole trouble was a burned out 
fuse. She wanted to thank him 
and the company for such quick 
service. 

The Frenchman, who heard also 
this second conversation, burst 
out: 

“It is extraordinary. The lady— 
you do not know the lady—tele- 
phones the president of the com- 
pany at his own home in the even- 
ing to make the complaint! In my 
country if someone called up the 
president, bing! would go the tele- 
phone”—and he illustrated the mo- 
tion of hanging up a receiver in- 
dignantly. “It is extraordinary the 
liberties the people take with the 
big presidents of business in this 
country.” 


KINDLEBERGER, president 

* of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, in a business 
experience of thirty years, has 
come into close touch with big 
businesses employing hundreds 
and even thousands of men, and 
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recalls, he says, not a single in- 
stance where an unusually success- 
ful business has not been dominat- 
ed by the personality of one in- 
dividual. 


He quotes a president and gen- 
eral manager of a large concern, 
who, when recently asked, “What 
is the secret of the success of your 
house?” replied, without hesita- 
tion, “I am.” 


Mr. Kindleberger defends this 
seeming excess of ego, saying that 
it is inevitably the “I am” man, the 
man who is conscious of his own 
strength and clear in his purpose, 
who puts the business through. 


Mr. Kindleberger’s contention 
would seem to be borne out by the 
careers of some of the world’s 
greatest successes. Napoleon 
when he first rose to power was 
one of a triumvirate, but you have 
to search the archives to find the 
names of the other two. 


f EDSON WHITE, president of 
* Armour and Company, 
chuckles every time he recalls an 
experience he had at a reception 
recently. It was his fortune to be 
stationed in the receiving line 
shoulder to shoul- 
jer with Mr. Max 
Mason, president 
of the University 
of Chicago. Dr. 
Mason is an old 
hand at receptions 
and excels in put- 
ing at their ease 
the people who 
pass by. He has an uncanny facul- 
ty for getting people’s names and 
as he shakes hands with them he 
repeats the names precisely and 
distinctly. During a lull, Mr. White 
said to Dr. Mason, “You’re a 
wonder at this sort of thing. I 
marvel at the ease with which you 
meet these hundreds of strangers 
and make them feel that they are 
not strangers.” 


Dr. Mason replied, “You're 
somewhat of a marvel yourself. 
You seem to know everyone who 
is here tonight and I understand 
that they come from all over the 
country. To my positive knowl- 
edge, only three people passed 
here whom you could not call by 
name. You surely must have a 
wide acquaintanceship.” 


“Yes,” replied Mr. White, “I do 
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know a lot of people, and a great 
many of these folks who passed 
in this line tonight I can call by 
their first names, but apparently 
you overlooked the fact that the 
three people whose names I didn’t 
know were the only three people 
whose names you didn’t call out 
when you met them. I have been 
keeping my ear tuned in on you 
and that explains why I was able 
to call some of these people by 
name before they told me who 
they were.” 


ILLIAM A. POPE of Chi- 

cago, probably the best 
known piping contractor in this 
country, has installed the piping in 
many of the largest institutions 
and public utilities in the United 
States. When in 








his twenties he 
personally 
supervised 
many of these 
large contracts 
and met with 
some interest- 
ing experiences. 

“Keep your 











wits when you are in a tight 
place,” was his motto. “There is 
always a way out.” 

Some years ago they were mak- 
ing an important installation in an 
insane asylum. Pope had occasion 
to go down a corridor where some 
of the most dangerous of the pa- 
tients were confined. ; 

Hurrying along, his mind intent 
on his work, he walked too close 
to the gratings and sudderly felt 
himself grasped from behind with 
a hold like a vise. In a minute he 
was pulled sharply against the 
bars and was looking full into the 
face of a man who was beside him- 
self with insane joy. 

Pope, very slight of build, was 
no match physically fcr the mad- 
man. He looked around. No one 
was in sight. For a second he 
faced that maniacal joy with ter- 
ror. Then his wits came to his res- 
cue—he remembered something 
an attendant had told him: “Don’t 
ever attempt to fight a man who 
does not know what he is doing.” 

Acting on this suggestion he 
went limp, deliberately divesting 
his body of every ounce of resist- 
ance. For a moment the man 
looked at him with a puzzled 
stare. Then his eyes became less 
wild. In a minute he had dropped 
him like a wet kitten. 





Home Fires Lighting the 
Highway to Success 


Unique Experiment Conducted by Dr. Daniel A. Poling and Family Proves 


That the Home Can Be Run on a Business Basis — Ambition of Parents 
Has Been to Give Seven Children a Keen Appreciation of the 
Dignity and Importance of Toil 


EW YORK CITY is in- 
N dustrious and _ industrial. 

Tucked away in inconspicu- 
ous nooks are many thriving con- 
cerns busily engaged in producing 
useful products. Not the least 
unique of these is an in- 
dustry housed within the 


By E. A. Hungerford 


be harmonious correlation of ef- 
fort. She is the directing genius. 
The president of the firm is pre- 
paring his weekly radio talk given 
over Station WEAF under the 
auspices of the New York City 


olences of the J. C. Penny Founda- 
tion, which distributes hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually to 
worthy causes. He is writing an- 
other novel. He is attending to his 
duties as president of the United 








four walls of a cheerful 
modern home. Its presi- 
dent is a minister, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling. There 
are nine partners in all. 
Beside the organization’s 
chief they include five girls, 
two boys and the parson’s 
wife. They are in the im- 
portant business of produc- 
ing a successful American 
home—the most vital work 
to be performed in a great 
democracy. 

Suppose we take a men- 
tal look into this industri- 
oys and industrial plant. A 
six year old girl can be ob- 
served going about, dust 
cloth in hand, cleaning the 
furniture. This is her part 
in the labor necessary to 
keep the concern running 
smoothly. A nine year old 
girl is making the beds. 
When there are nine people 
to lodge beds have to be 
made. A twelve year old 
girl is busy at washing the 
dishes and a fourteen year 
old girl is drying them. 
Some dishes are needed to 
satisfy nine husky appe- 
tites. A sixteen year old boy 
is looking after the build- 
ing’s heating plant. An 
eighteen year old youth is 
lubricating the industry’s 
motor transportational 
equipment. <A _ nineteen 
year old young lady is di- 
recting her energies in be- 








Making the Home 
a Business Circle 


T HE accusation frequently 
made that American child- 
ren are running wild because 
they know nothing of . work 
and that the home no long- 
er educates children to an ap- 
preciation of the wholesomeness 
of honest toil can hardly be 
brought against Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, author, minister, busi- 
ness man, who finds time out of 
a busy life to teach simple, yet 
fundamental economic truths to 
the seven children growing up in 
his family. Recognizing the im- 
portance of parental training, he 
not only preaches and writes 
about it but actually accom- 
plishes it in his own home life 
in the hope of presenting to 
society seven citizens who can be 
depended upon to resist tempta- 
tions toward crime, radicalism 
and economic waste. 

Dr. Poling’s aim is to help his 
children find lively enjoyment 
in work well done. Under his 
guidance the busy workers in his 
domestic hive get the thrill that 
Robert Louis Stevenson knew— 
the joy of putting genuine effort 
into constructive work. 














half of the concern’s sup- 
ply of clothing. 


The wife. is the general man- 
ager of this hive of activity. She 
has produced the personnel and 
attends to the training. There can 
be no labor turnover in this most 
important industry—the home. No 
one can be fired. Yet there must 


Societies of Christian En- 
deavor with their three 
million members all over 
the world. These duties 
take him on speaking tours 
to many parts of the coun- 
try. He is being inter- 
viewed for this article. 
The picture of this con- 
cern is not overdrawn. 
During the school season 


one girl is in college. The 


two boys are in prep 
school. During one Sum- 
mer vacation the younger 
son had charge of the boats 
at a tourists’ resort and 
saved over $200. The older 
youth worked in the com- 
bination store and post 
office and also saved over 
$200 toward his next school 
year’s expenses. The per 
capita savings of all Ameri- 
can workers is said to aver- 
age $204 a year. Another 
girl attends a preparatory 
school where all the stu- 
dents are required to ac- 
cept certain tasks, pay for 
which goes toward their 
educational costs. 

In endeavoring to make 
this particular business a 
success, one outstanding 
ambition of the parents 
has been to give the other 
partners a keen apprecia- 
tion of the dignity and im- 
portance of honest toil. 
Said Dr. Poling as we sat 
in his study talking the 
matter over, “We _ sin 
against our children if we 
do not help them to develop 
a desire to do their share 


Federation of Churches and pro- 
viding a practical message for one 
of the largest audiences in 
America. He is looking after the 
interests of the Marble Collegiate 
Reformed Church of which he is 
pastor, he is directing the benev- 





of the world’s work, to find their 
liveliest enjoyment in work well 
done, to get a thrill out of having 
put their maximum energies into 
some constructive task.” Ministers 
are not supposed to sin. Certainly 
this one has not erred greatly in 
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reproducing this ideal in the lives 
of his children. 

But Dr. Poling believes children 
should be paid for their efforts, 
that diligent labor should be re- 
warded. What a splendid method 
for parents to pursue by way of 
eliminating our crime wave in 
which young men and even young 
women are such conspicuous fac- 
tors! “The youngest in the fam- 
ily gets her weekly allowance for 
services performed,” said the head 
of this enterprise. “This process 
goes for all the rest. They are 
paid in proportion to the labor ac- 
complished which is also in pro- 
portion to their needs. When one 
boy gets up at 6 a. m. to encourage 
the furnace, he gets a kick out of 
the experience because he knows 
his labor is appreciated. 

“Children should be taught thrift 
ideals early in life. When our old- 
est boy was ten years of age we 
lived in a suburb. There was little 
for him to do. When I was a small 
lad, such conditions did not prevail. 
There was the cow to milk and 
care for. There was a pile of logs 
to be reduced to stove wood. 
Times have changed. Still the 
devil finds mischief for idle hands. 
The man who delivered our milk 
ran a truck garden. I asked him 
if he could give my boy something 
to do. He said he would think it 
over. I guess he was surprised 
that a preacher’s son would want 
to get busy at hoeing weeds in a 
garden and later he told me that 
only the young Italians worked in 
that village. The boy went to work 
and earned his first money out- 
side the home. He was proud of 
his accomplishment. He told his 
boy friends about it. Then they 
all wanted jobs too. Give boys 
something to do and pay them for 
it. 

Partners Must Keep Accounts 


“There is but one obligation con- 
nected with the cash received by 
the partners. It is fundamentally 
educational. They must keep ac- 
counts. No modern business that 
expects to get anywhere on the 
road to success in this day of the 
world’s civilization can get along 
without keeping accounts. Cer- 
tainly a well organized home 
needs the benefit of this sort of 
procedure as much as any other 
great industry. The workers are 
asked to record the amounts re- 
ceived and how they dispose of 
them. These figures are turned in 
each week, checked and o.k.d when 
the next week’s pay is issued. 

“Such a system of family fi- 
nances goes far in teaching young 
folks an appreciation of the one 
hundred cents which go to make 
up a dollar, in helping them to 


understand problems which obtain 
in running a home, in making them 
sympathetic toward the struggle 
parents often have to make ends 
meet. One boy is a member of 
his varsity football team. During 
the recent season, he had a chance 
to go with other team mates to 
see one of the biggest games of 
the year. It would have cost him 
$3.70. He didn’t go. He insisted 
on saving that $3.70 because a 
small sister at home was ill with 
scarlet fever and he wanted to help 
dad out that much. He preferred 
to play the game with his father 
and mother. Perhaps he carried 
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be disastrous when it comes to con- 
ducting successfully this home 
business. One of the most effec- 
tive methods of avoiding this dif- 
ficulty, it seems to me, is found in 
promoting this feeling of partner- 
ship in the common enterprise of 
running a household. When the 
young folks come to enter into this 
relationship as real factors there 
is developed a friendliness as all 
pull together to win notable 
achievement in home life. 

“One of the greatest curses in 
modern existence is the spirit of 
getting something for nothing. It 
is on such a theory that criminals 

















Dr. Daniel A. Poling and his family. They are: Front row (left to right) Anna 
Louise, “Billie,” Elizabeth Jane. Second row: Rachel, Clark, Mary, Mrs. Poling, 
Dr. Poling, and Daniel, Jr. 


thrift too far. But his parents are 
mighty proud of the fine spirit of 
sportsmanship he displayed. It 
was more than a gesture, for he 
mentioned the matter only indi- 
rectly after the trip was past. 
“Personally I believe in devoting 
a tenth of my income to worthy 
causes, the church and other un- 
selfish projects. All of my chil- 
dren have followed that example. 
Every one of them sets aside one 
tenth of his or her income to be 
devoted in some way to the bet- 
terment of humanity. It is a 
worthy habit to form, one which 
makes for substantial character. 
“There is often a lack of sym- 
pathy which prevails between the 
younger and older generation. 
Children sometimes look on par- 
ents as back numbers, folks all 
right in their way only a bit out 
of date and out of touch with real 
life. Such an attitude is likely to 





are developed and our social order 
menaced. Most of our crooks have 


a distorted notion concerning 
wealth. They propose to get 
something without giving an 


adequate service in return. They 
are gamblers. Those who in child- 
hood are taught a right concep- 
tion of money matters are not 
likely to have their liberties re- 


‘stricted by prison bars later in 


life. 

“But some folks maintain that 
a child should not be paid for help- 
ing in the home, that there should 
be no money reward for work that 
should be taken for granted. I 
can’t agree. I believe reward is 
a part of the great game of life. 
Every normal human wants to do 
something worthwhile and desires 
recognition for having done it. The 
other night I was hurrying for my 
train. My youngest child was with 
me. I had forgotten my brief case 
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checked in the station She re- 
minded me to get it. That re- 
minder was worth a lot to me. It 
enabled me to do some important 
work otherwise impossible. I 
slipped her a coin in recognition 
of her thoughtfulness. I think she 
earned it. 


“Never in the history of the 
world has there been a nation 
where people had as much money 
to handle as is the case now in 
America. The national income in 
1923 was estimated at $70,000,000- 
000. It will probably be more in 
1926. The national wealth for 1925 
was approximately $550,000,000,- 
000. The money in circulation in 
the United States on July 1, 1925 
totalled $4,734,235,973. The wage 
earners of America draw daily 
$90,000,000 in payments for their 
work.- For instance, carpenters 
alone earn $9,000,000 a day. 


. $Financial Education Essential 


-“Of the 110,000,000 persons in 
«this country, 594,211 acknowledged 
to Uncle Sam when making aut 
their tax returns that they had an 
income of $10,000 or more during 
the year 1922 and 1,784,326 admit- 
ted having an income of more than 
$5,000 for that year. At the pres- 
ent time, stockholders in all sorts 
of business concerns tot .1 approx- 
imately 15,000,000. More than 7,- 
000,000 hold securities in public 
setvice companies in the United 
States. The American people are 
reported to have $24,000,000,000 
deposited in financial savings in- 
stitutions. It will be seen from 
such statistics that the younger 
generation will be called upon to 
handle more money in their life ex- 
perience than has ever been the 
lot of any generation of human be- 
ings in history. Consequently it 
is of tremendous importance that 
parents instruct their offspring in 
a right attitude toward these enor- 
mous resources. Mrs. Poling is in 
reality, the general manager of our 
firm. She gives it life and vitality. 


ry 


“The love of money may be the 
root of considerable evil. Certain- 
ly, money in the hands of reckless 


and thoughtless individuals is cap- - 


able of producing endless tragedy. 
On the other hand, money in the 
possession of people who under- 
stand its purpose and who will 
consecrate it to the betterment of 
society is a wonderful asset. Such 
resources can be devoted to the 
building up of a civilization which 
will be the wonder of the ages, 
which will eliminate poverty, pro- 
vide universal education, enable 
religious and welfare institutions 
to carry on their good work with 
increasing effectiveness. In fact, 





build a Utopia which would make 
Plato green with envy. 


“The workers in my private 
business enterprise have been 
taught not only the constructive 
values in whole-hearted work, in 
giving a tenth of their income to 
others, but have also learned the 
value of spending wisely, saving 
consistently and investing reliably. 
Some of them have money on de- 
posit in the savings bank, some 
have bought shares of stock in go- 
ing concerns, all have received a 
training in the spending of money. 
Outside of the family circle, some 
of these children have received ad- 
ditional inspiration in the right use 
of money from contacts in Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor, 
and in the public schools where 
savings systems are often installed. 


“A year ago last Summer we all 
took a trip to Alaska. While we 
were there, however, both of the 
boys insisted on securing employ- 
ment in a cannery and spent much 
of their vacation period unloading 
coal. They never would have been 
doing this if they had not had some 
idea of the value of money and the 
cost of travel. What chance has a 
youth to make good in life who is 
surfeited with polo ponies and 
automobiles but is given no edu- 
cation in regard to the- use of 
money? Last Summer we all took 
a trip to Europe. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty that I persu- 
aded the boys to go along. They. 
felt that our partnership could 
hardly stand the strain on its re- 
sources. Even after I had persu- 
aded them to go to Europe they 
wanted to earn their way over on 
a cattle ship as their father did 
some years ago. They made their 
money go farther than most boys 
would because of their training. 


Inculcating Thrift Ideals 


“T am very much pleased to hear 
about the fine work being done 
by the National Thrift Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A. under the 
leadership of its wise chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn. It would seem 
to me highly desirable if this cam- 
paign continued its policy of un- 
dertaking to reach through the 
schools and industries large num- 
bers of the young generation, for 
it is with them that the hope of 
the future lies. It is practically 
impossible to do much by way of 
changing the thrift ideals of those 
who have reached maturity.” 

The first time I met Dr. Poling 
was in the early Spring of 1918 
when the First Division of the 
American troops had taken over 
a part of the front line in France. 
He was operating a Y. M. C. A. 
center in a little front line town 
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called Rambecourt in which was 
located the battalion commanded 
by Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. The 
place was almost continually under 
fire and it was not an unusual cir- 
cumstance to have fifteen or twen- 
ty soldiers come tumbling down 
into the small war scarred base- 
ment “Y,” impelled thither in great 
haste by the landing of a shell in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Since that time much water has 
run under the bridge. Dr. Poling 
has accomplished splendid things 
in the interests of a better society 
during the intervening years. Not 
the least important of these, I be- 
lieve this well-known religious 
leader would agree, has been the 
helping of seven. future citizens in 
his own home to think straight and 
act wisely regarding money. 





He Got What He Wanted 


A N auto accessory dealer in 

Massachusetts djscovered how 
to build up a real mailing list. He 
needed new customers. He felt 
that if he could only get more mo- 
torists to stop once or twice at 
his place of business he could hold 
them as steady customers. 

He could easily have procured a 
list of all the car owners in his 
city, but he wanted only the names 
of those who were logical custom- 
ers. Finally he hit upon a plan. 
Like most good plans, this one was 
extremely simple. He had his 
daughter note down the license 
numbers of all the cars passing 
his store. After a license num- 
ber appeared on the list four times 
the car owner’s name was taken 
from the records and the name 
was put on the mailing list. In a 
short time the proprietor had a 
hand-and-eye picked list of those 
who went by regularly There’s 
nothing on earth like ten cents’ 
worth of direct thinking.—Print- 
er’s Ink Monthly. 

* & * 


Nation-wide Prosperity 

The close connection between 
the development of the West and 
the prosperity of the East has 
been frequently misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. Nevertheless 
both the East and the West have 
benefited by the remarkable devel- 
opment of the West to the extent 
which each really participated in 
it. In the financial markets of 
New York, at least, there is little 
illusion concerning the fact that 
prosperity to-day is and must be 
nation-wide, and that unless con- 
ditions in the West are favorable 
to it the East cannot enjoy pros-. 
perity—E. H. H. Simmons, pres- 
ident, New York Stock Exchange. 











On “Begging to State” 


Are You Getting Full Value 
From Everyday Words? 


duction to his novel, “Pierre 
and Jean,” Guy de Maupas- 
sant memorably emphasized that 
language wears out from overuse. 
“Each age,” he explains,“ has 
flung into the limpid waters its 
pretentious archaisms and euphu- 
isms, but nothing has remained on 
the surface to perpetuate these fu- 
tile attempts and impotent efforts. 
It is the nature of the 
language to be clear, log- 


[ THAT extraordinary intro- 


By John B. Opdycke 


The ups and downs of diction 
during the course of English 
literary history should be of par- 
ticular interest to those who have 
to do with the day-by-day jug- 
glery of jargon. Twentieth cen- 
tury wordology is a mosaic of the 
centuries gone before. The Anglo- 
Saxon hendiadys and alliteration 
are, for instance, still very much 
with us. The allegorical signifi- 


diction. These characteristics, it 
cannot be gainsaid, are in evidence 
now and here on the publicity 
pages of myriad periodicals. 

In the seventeenth century came 
the heaviness of Latinized diction 
and periodicity of construction. The 
“involved abstract” was the order 
of the day, ponderosity predomin- 
ated and cumbersome thought got 
itself deservedly cumbersomely 
expressed through sen- 
tence, phrase, and word. 








ical, and vigorous. It does 
not lend itself to weak- 
ness, obscurity, or corrup- 
tion. ich 

“There is no need for 
an eccentric vocabulary to 
formulate every shade of 
thought—the complicated, 
multifarious, and outland- 
ish words that are put 
upon us nowadays in the 
name of artistic writing; 
but every modification of 
the value of a word by the 
place it fills must be dis- 
tinguished with extreme 
clearness. 

“Give us fewer nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives, with 
almost inscrutable shades 
of meaning, and let us 
have a greater variety of 
phrases, more variously 
constructed, ingeniously di- 
vided, full of sonority and 
learned rhythm. Let us 
strive to be admirable in 
style rather than curious 
in collecting rare words. 








F 


ingness. 


Do Your Letters Sink 
to Nothingness? 


reading. 


HIS article takes exception to 
the easy, unthinking, sloppy 
habits of expression that often 
drag business letters down to the 
begging-to-state level—to noth- 
And it also has a bone 
to pick with those copy writers 
who sling giddy superlatives. 
is a plea for the clear and sane 
use of everyday words at full 
value. But—best of all—it’s in- 
terestin 

Opdycke is the author of “Busi- 
ness Letter Practice” and “The 
Language of Advertising,” and 
he is a specialist in correspond- 
ence analysis and su 
sales, advertising, and direct mail 
copy. 


rvision of 


Well, much writing now, 
certainly, is opaque with 
the onus of its diction and 
the involution of its syn- 
tax. 

The eighteenth century 
was characterized by the 
easy grace and elegance of 
the French influence. Neat- 
ness and correctness and 
lucidity and polite logic 
were to the fore, and they 
constituted a wholesome 


t reaction against the Eliza- 


bethan superfluities and af- 
fectations, against the 
weight and dullness of the 
century before. Diction 
now was weeded of its ex- 
travagances, of its infinite 
delicacies, of its effemin- 
ate finenesses, of its cere- 
monious Latin, and econ- 
omy and power and impact 
were substituted. Eigh- 
teenth century sanity of 
diction and phraseology is 
still devoutly to be emu- 
lated. 














“Whatever the thing 
we wish to say, there is but one 
word to express it, but one verb 
to give it movement, but one ad- 
jective to qualify it. We must seek 
till we find this noun, this verb, and 
this adjective, and never be content 
with getting very near it, never 
allow ourselves to play tricks, 
even happy ones, or have recourse 
to sleights of language to avoid a 
difficulty.” 

He was, of course, referring to 
French in all this. But he might 
as well have been referring to 
present-day business English. 


cance of words that Edmund 
Spenser knew so well in his time 
is similarly in vogue to-day. Love’s 
courtiers were Pity, Fair Welcom- 
ing, and False Semblant. At pres- 
ent the courtiers of love not only, 
but of economy and service and 
sanitation and a hundred other ad- 
vertising subjects are quite as 
aptly allegorized. 

The age of Elizabeth was not- 
able (not to say notorious) for its 
euphuism, for its inkhorn terms, 
for its archaisms, for its punning, 
and for general pretentiousness in 


Many a nineteenth cen- 

tury writer spent his days 

and nights in indefatigable pur- 
suit of striking dictional effects. 
There was a return to the Eliza- 
bethan quality, to archaic and 
psychical colorings through the 
medium of words, to dictional in- 
tricacies and maneuverings, all of 
which seem to prove that authors 
looked, not so much for words 
with which to express. their 
thoughts, as for thoughts that 
would fit into their special stock 
of words. The revenge has been 
sweet; the nineteenth century left 
us no significant prevailing mass 
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style, but, rather, a here-and-there 
individualistic style. It left a 
Pater, but not (glory be!) a 
Paterism. 

The twentieth century is com- 
posite and chameleon. It uses all 
styles of diction and phrase-mak- 
ing. It does not always select dis- 
cerningly from the preceding cen- 
turies, yet it is skilful at adapta- 
tion and fluidity. If it has one out- 
standing merit in regard to dic- 
tion, it is by way of inventiveness 
and rapidity in appropriating word 
values. If it has one outstanding 
fault, it is by way of an easy and 
recondite fluency that makes 
the obvious appear striking and 
original. Knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, the twentieth century writer 
derives his diction from the single- 
pointed Latin, from the diffuse and 
copious English, and from the 
scintillating and epigrammatic 
French. He is possessed of light- 
ning-change vocabularies and 
vaudevillian suppleness in phrase- 
ology. He is versatile. And just 
because of his scope and agility in 
words, the wear and tear on his 
language is especially hard. Like 
wornout coins, his words often 
lose distinction and denomination, 
so that one is easily mistaken for 
another. He frequently runs amuck 
in their use. 


Bromides Vanishing 


When King Albert of the Bel- 
gians arrived in this country a few 
years since, he told the reporters 
that the books he cherishes most 
are his old textbooks. All other 
books, he thought, are more or 
less ephemeral. But the good text- 
book has qualities that endure; it 
never wears out. It. can be used 
again and again, and is always 
true, fresh, simple, and lasting. 
What man or woman who attended 
college from one to three decades 
ago would give up his good old 
English “reliables” such as Gen- 
ung, Hill, Wendell, and Saints- 
bury? 

Nothing short of a revolution 
has been worked by the textbook 
in business letter writing. Though 
much is still to be desired in the 
business letters of the average 
concern, much has been done to 
purge them oi their stultifying 
bromides. And it has been done 
through the sound psychological 
teaching that business English is 
oral or “talk” English, rather than 
stilted or remote or conventional 
English. The bromides have been 
pretty largely consigned to the 
scrap heap. Makers of such books 
have been incorrigibly inquiring 
why you cannot write to a busi- 
ness man as you would to your 
grandmother, or why you cannot 
write to your grandmother as you 


would to a business man, thusly: 


Dear Madam: 

Yours of fifteenth inst. received 
and contents duly noted. In reply 
beg to state that I thank you for 
same. Confirming my communica- 
tion of some little time ago, take 
pleasure in informing you that the 
party subject of your inquiry leaves 
nothing to be desired by way of 
health and apparent happiness. Will 
inform you, in due course, in the 
event of any change to the con- 
trary. At nresent writing would say 
that no such problem now confronts 
us in the situation. As per doctor’s 
orders physical examinations «are 
made weekly. Rest assured that 
you will be notified at our earliest 
possible convenience in case any un- 
foreseen emergency arises. Trust- 
ing that I have furnished the de- 
sired information to your entire 
satisfaction, and again thanking you 
for your every kind thought and 
consideration, beg to remain with all 
good wishes 


Your loving grandson, 
Gerald. 

Wouldn’t granny be real set up 
to get a letter like this in answer 
to her throbbing inquiry about her 
beloved grandchild’s health? 

The truth is that the diction and 
phraseology in this letter are 
worn-out, not at all because the 
words and phrases are not per- 
fectly good in and of themselves, 
but because of their hackneyed re- 
lationships. “Beg” and “state” and 
“instant” and “duly” are perfectly 
good words, but they are worn- 
out in these particular connections. 
They were forgivable the first few 
times they appeared in business 
letters, though they never really 
belonged there. 

Business word clearance, 
through the aid of the textbook, 
has been accompanied by the im- 
proved letter picture, by the more 
logical letter punctuation, by the 
higher letter tone, by the better 
stationery, and by the out-and-out 
conversion of business letter 
writing from mere routine into 
science and art. 


Many Words Need Vacation 


In regard to advertising copy. 
the textbook attack has been noth- 
ing like so positive and aggressive. 
Perhaps the provocation has not 
been so great. Still, there is reason 
to believe that the beg-to-state 
condition of expression has in- 
vaded copy rather seriously in 
some respects. Certain copy 
words, for instance, are worn-out, 
and should be given a long rest. 
Certain other copy words reflect 
the whimsies of the dictional hy- 
brids of other centuries, and these 
too should be consigned to the 
scrap heap. Still other copy words 
are so far removed from the lan- 
guage of everyday conversation, 
that, pondered and analyzed a little 
in their advertising connection, 
they appear ridiculous. In no case, 
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however, are these words bad or 
incorrect. They are merely tired oi 
the advertising company in which 
they are customarily found. They 
need a vacation, a new environ- 
ment and companionship, a thor- 
oughgoing vacuum-cleaning be- 
fore any comeback is staged for 
them. 

How fallen and browbeaten is 
now the good old -Latin word 
“service.” It has been a lovable 
bit of diction for these many 
moons, and can but ill be spared 
for even a little while. But it has 
been so lamentably turned and 
twisted and applied in advertising 
copy that it has lost practically all 
of its one-time beauty and signif- 
idance. Everything from a hay- 
tedder to a wedding ring will give 
you 100 per cent. service! It has 
ceased, therefore, to have any 
quality unto itself. Its edge is now 
worn down—and out. It has a 
tremendous record as a_sales- 
value word. As an_ individual 
word, it is still clear, logical, and 
vigorous. But it has, alas, fallen 
into weakness, obscurity, and cor- 
ruption as a result of undiscern- 
ing association! 


_ Two Forms of Expression 


The following was written by 
one famous author in advertise- 
ment of the works of another: 

Not fewer distinguished men of 

letters profess to have “discovered” 
Mr. than there were cities of 
old in which Homer was born. Yet, 
in fact, the discovery was not much 
more creditable to them than it 
would be, on a summer night, to 
contrive to notice a comet flying 
across the sky. 

Here’s_ dictional whimsicality 
and complexity indeed, for the ex- 
pression of a simple comparison! 
This is labored and hackneyed 
begging-to-state of a different sort. 
Rewrite the idea about as follows, 
and you have a simple, direct, 
economical, chiefly Anglo-Saxon 
expression that stands stripped 
for advertising effectiveness: 

Those who claim to have “dis- 

covered” Mr. are as ridiculous 

as the moth that claims it has “dis- 
covered” the consuming flame. 

To quote De Maupassant again: 
“Those who describe without duly 
heeding abstract terms, those who 
made rain and hail fall on the 
cleanliness of the window-panes, 
may throw stones at the simpli- 
city of their brothers of the pen. 
The stones may indeed hit their 
brothers, who have a body, but 
will never hurt simplicity, which 
has none.” 

The tendency of copy writers to 
appropriate new words, regardless 
of relation, may have to be curbed. 
It has become an obvious and 
stereotyped custom. Immediately 
the radio brought “static” into the 
vocabulary, some perfect devil of 
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a copyman wanted to know 
whether we had too much static in 
our daily menu! Immediately the 
new dance music introduced “jazz,” 
some unscrupulous copy wag had 
to inquire whether we wanted 
something to quiet our jazzy 
engine! No sooner had the “dial” 
telephone come into use than some 
one told us to dial our red cor- 
puscles in the interests of health— 
and an insurance company! 

It is much easier for new words 
to get into our language than for 
beg-to-state to get out. It is 
easier to “have recourse to the 
sleights of language” than it is to 
strive for admirable style by us- 
ing nicely—with almost inscrut- 
able shades—the nouns and verbs 
and adjectives that we possess. It 
is apparently easier to say— 

A super-stalwart, ultra-powerful, 

supremely adjusted, and ecstatically 

luxurious motor conveyance 
than it is to say— 
Just a real good car. 


Copy Must “Talk” 


Over and over again it must be 
insisted that the copy that does 
not “talk” well, is not good copy. 
Begging-to-state composition of 
the superlative type does not talk. 

Book advertising blurbs are 
probably more sinning than sinned 
against. The past two or three 
years, however, have seen a de- 
cided tempering of this class of 
publicity, as a result doubtless, of 
the textbooks and the fun-poking 
colyums. Here are some gleanings 
from a casual examination of ad- 
vertisements of novels. 


Will charm you to the end..... 
Compelling, gripping, vital, throb- 
bing, vibrating One of the most 
compellingly interesting stories of 
our time..... The eternal triangle is 
treated dramatically and heart-grip- 
pingly One of the most success- 
ful fictional incarnations of a great 
man in existence..... The plot en- 
meshes the reader in the whirlpool 
of the feverish life of a great 
5 You will be a better Ameri- 
can for having read this old fash- 
ioned yet modern love drama..... 
Virile strength, romantic beauty, 
sublime eloquence, and sweeping 
narrative characterize this latest 
work of the supreme interpreter of 


modern life..... Intriguing, challeng- 
ing, appalling is the motif of this 
remarkable contest between St. 


Michael and the caveman in their 
fierce determination to win Anne’s 
IOVE v.00 

An intriguing dentrifice! 

A romantically vibrating break- 
fast food! 

My name is Jones. I am prob- 
ably the most artistically authentic 
child my mother ever bore! 

Marry me. I will charm you to 
the end. I am virile and sublime. 
I will enmesh you in a whirlpool 
of love. I am breezy, swift-moving, 
and motivated on heights of drama- 
tic beauty! 


Let’s apply these to commodities 
and to conversation: 
How to avoid begging to state? 





Two Line 


Think twice before forming ex- 
treme judgments on the general out- 
look. 

i 

If you want to speculate, why not 
buy cotton? 

: es 

Iowa is learning, through bank 
failures, that pessimistic shouting can 
be damagingly overdone. 

.-¢.2 

Cotton manufacturers should have 

a better new year. 


‘2 ¢ 
1927 will bring big electrical de- 
velopments., . 
a 


A prediction: Prices—outside of 
agriculture—will be somewhat lower 
a year from now. 

oe 

How about taking out business 

life-insurance this year? 
2 6 

The time to stabilize currency is 
when stabilization ts possible, France 
should learn. 

* #.* 

Investment in certain high-yielding 
industrial preferred stocks should 
prove profitable. 

x * Ok 

Paste over your desk this year: 

Old ways aren't always the best. 
’ ¢ & 


Oil shares some day will come into 


their own. 
xk x Ox 


An ideal holiday gift: Bonds or 
stocks. 





Editorials 


A New Year reminder: Marshall 
Field’s favorite axiom was, “If your 
principles are right, policies will take 
care of themselves.” 

. ¢ 8 

Germany, so far, is paying up, but 
will she do so for two generations? 
Unlikely. 

or 

Mussolini is taxing bachelors as 
well as freedom. What will 1927 do 
to him? 

. * « 

One looming war: A motor-mak- 

ing war. 
e422 

If America could omly be relieved 
—successfully—of the agricultural 
relief problem! 


x * * 
Shipbuilding should revive in 
1927. 
* * x 


A forecast: The South will com- 
pare favorably with other sections a 
year from now. 

* 

Mellon, Hoover, Davis all have 

done well during 1926. 
x x x 

Senator du Pont, noted road- 
builder, is on the right road in pro- 
posing a transcontinental 500-feet 
road, 


* * 


* * 


1927 will not be so prosperous as 
to warrant taking things lazily. 
. * € 


* 


To all FORBES readers: A 
Healthy, Happy, Prosperous New 
Year. 








How to avoid the dictional novelty 
that shocks and shatters and 
scarifies? Well, study Carlyle’s in- 
vective, Burke’s forensic, John- 
son’s dictional thunder, and Lin- 
coln’s uncompromising precision. 
Study, even, the pace of persiflage 
between the chauffeur and the 
motorman when they clash. You 
will find that, all unconsciously, 
they leave little or nothing to be 
desired by way of Vesuvian vigor! 


Your diction will be thin or 
stout, facile or slack, just in pro- 
portion as your thought is one or 
more of these. The ultimate aim 
in word choice is suitability to 
worthwhile thought. Begging-to- 
state expression indicates a beg- 
ging-to-state type of mind. 

Sell musical instruments with 
musical diction. Sell rugs with 
colorful diction. Sell food with 
palatable diction. Sell perfumery 
with odoriferous diction. But— 
do not allow this obvious advice 
to lead you into unfrequented or 
too much frequented highways 
and byways of dictional company. 


And rest assured of this: That 
copy writer who studies to use 
common everyday words for full 
value will write strong and effec- 
tive copy. His composition will 
stand away up and out by con- 
trast among the superlative and 
begging-to-state masses. 





Always Welcome 
The Editor: 

ForBES covers every point that 
should come to the attention of 
every man who is interested in 
business life. Your slogan, “The 
Magazine for the busy business 
man” is very fitting. It keeps him 
informed not only in regard to 
his own business, but business of 
other kinds as well, which is very 
essential. 

I can truthfully say that in the 
many years I have taken your 
magazine, nothing is as welcome 
as the coming of your publica- 
tion. 

J. H. REANEY, 


Union Mills, Inc., 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


I would suggest as a New Year resolution: 
“Courage.” Not all failures in life are cowards, but 
nearly all outstandingly successful men have courage. 
Conspicuous achievement is rarely attained by jog- 


THE GREATEST ging along in a smooth, well-worn 


OF THESE rut. Almost every man who has 
Is : ‘ 
oo on climbed to the summits has cast 


aside an easy, assured berth to 
venture into some enterprise beset with uncertainty 
and risk. The timid stay put; the courageous dare 
and do. 

John D. Rockefeller was faring well in the produce 
commission business when he switched to the very 
risky oil business. Carnegie was a railway employee 
when he jumped into the youthful steel industry. 
Henry Clay Frick was a clerk with a few thousand 
dollars of savings when he risked all he had—and bor- 
rowed more—to break into the infant coke industry. 
Several of our present-day automobile giants gave up 
steady jobs to invade that field years ago. The founder 
of the Guggenheim fortune was doing well in another 
line of business when he turned to smelting and min- 
ing. Theodore N. Vail resigned a responsible post 
office position to throw in his lot with the telephone 
when it was being derided as an impractical toy. 
Charles E. Mitchell, now president of America’s 
largest bank, was attaining success in the electrical 
field before he took up banking. A thousand other 
instances could be cited. 

The point is that in almost every case it took 
courage to give up a sure thing to tackle something 
not sure. Some of the foremost figures in American 
history have been our pioneers. Pioneering invariably 
calls for courage. . 

Therefore. if you believe in making New Year reso- 
lutions, res ..ve to exercise courage. 

* * * 

You are a commander-in-chief of either an army or a 

destructive mob: your thoughts. 
x * * 

Admittedly certain American cities are infested with 
political corruption. Graft is rampant, usually under 
cover, sometimes flagrant. All classes know it exists; 
it is common talk. Yet, in how many such cities do 


hiaies the business leaders feel that they 


RESPONSIBILITY are in the slightest degree blam- 
FOR CIVIC , hat th bl 
vt eh able, that they are responsible for 


the continued existence of political 
iniquity? Have business men a responsibility? Judg- 
ing from the state of affairs in various cities, their 
business leaders either refuse to acknowledge any 
responsibility or they shamefully shirk their responsi- 
bility. 
As organized business, in process of its develop- 
ment, fills a greater and greater part of the life of 
this nation, it must broaden its conception of its duties 


and responsibilities if trouble is to be avoided by and 
by. A second-generation Bostonian of wealth once 
complained bitterly to me that too many self-made 
millionaires failed to discharge their social obliga- 
tions, failed to realize that their position rightly car- 
ried responsibilities as well as privileges. Modern 
business will prove shortsighted if it neglects to dis- 
charge its social obligations. And surely no thinking 
business man will claim that it is no concern of a city’s 
business leaders how deeply its civic administration 
is steeped in dishonesty, graft, corruption. 
Will the business interests of corrupt cities please 
take notice? 
* * * 
Some have brains and don’t use them; others use more 
than they have—they hire them. 
x * x 
We humans are the bricks employed by the Supreme 
Architect. 
‘+2 
Employers are not favorably impressed by appli- 
cants for jobs who string off a long list of qualifica- 
tions. Personally, I am always dubious about a man 
who rattles off experiences galore. I am more 
impressed by the man who has 


BEWARE . 
OF HAVING hewn rather closely to the line of 
TOO MANY = 

QUALIFICATIONS work he aspires to take up. If he 


has been a rolling stone, a rover, 
a Jack-of-many-jobs, I deduce that he is not a sticker, 
that he lacks balance, that he is too much of a 
weather-cock. 

How a letter of application for a job should not 
be written is illustrated amusingly in this one, which 
was received, H. M. Weyrauch writes, by his concern, 
the National Manufacturing Company of Sterling, 
Illinois, from a man desiring to get on the sales force: 

Gentlemen : 


As to your ad. in todays Oklahoman, I am looking for a 
good proposition to salesmen. 

As to information:—1. I have red hair. 2. Age. 50. 3. 
Single. 4 Commercial education. 5. Passed U. S. C. S. exam- 
inations. 6. Clerked in hardware store. 7. Clerked in Post 
Office. 8. Worked in blacksmith shop. 9. Worked at carpenter 
work, at present painting. 10. Sold books. 11. Have farmed 
and own a farm. I am now rooming at the B—— Rooms. 
Have known the proprietor (Mrs. B——) for perhaps about 
6 or 8 years. Write to her as to my honesty, ability, etc., if 
you wish. I have a diploma from an automobile school. 
Height 5 feet 5% inches. 


He didn’t get the job. 
* * * 


Roots precede fruit. 
ae. ee 


Every knock nicks the knocker. 
ee 


Since our days are few, why not make the most of 


them? 
* * * 


Jealousy, remember, is littleness; magnanimity, ‘bigness. 
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THE NEW SET 


“Here’s hoping I get no interference.” 
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In making New Year resolutions—if you make any 
—why not make up your mind to be cheerful? Cheer- 
fulness is among the most laudable virtues. It is 
good for your mind, it is good for your health. It 
helps to win success. And it gains 
you the goodwill and friendship of 
others. Cheerfulness blesses those 
who practice it and those upon 
whom it is bestowed. Cheerfulness is a pole that 
enables you to vault many a hurdle in life. In this 
vigorous, developing young country the prizes are for 
the optimistic, not the pessimistic. ‘The late J. P. 
Morgan’s advice, “Don’t be a bear on the United 
States,” was thoroughly sound. Our greatest busi- 
ness enterprises have been built up by men who took 
a cheerful view of the future. 

I have never been able to understand why cheerful- 
ness has not been a more conspicuous attribute of 
daily business. Why are we all smiles in our social 
activities and so often all frowns in our business ac- 
tivities? Why need there be less cheerfulness in our 
daily round than in, say, a round of golf? The poet 
was suffering from a fit of depression when he wrote, 
“Man was made to mourn.” Why mourn more than 
we have to? Why not make the best of things? Our 
soldiers had the right idea when, amid the bitter hard- 
ships of war, they sang gaily, “Pack up your troubles 
in your old kit bag, and smile, smile, smile.” 

The following resolution is hereby submitted: 
During 1927 I shall consistently seek to be cheerful. 


x» * * 


A GOOD 
NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTION: 
BE CHEERFUL 


Lend an ear but hold your tongue. 
* ok x 


“Stars” don’t bother avout which star they were born 


under. 
* * x 


In response to requests from readers, Forbes has 
arranged to publish an Index to each volume, every 
six months. Various other suggestions which have 
come from readers will be carried out during the new 


year. The financial section will be 
FORBES _ ° 
TO PUBLISH improved. It is planned to devote 
HALF-YEARLY more attention to agriculture. <A 
INDEX 


larger number of our feature articles 
will deal with important subjects current in the news. 
We are preparing to publish a series of articles on 
how to forecast business trends; this series is being 
prepared by the best authorities in the country. 
Another 1927 series will deal with sales and distribu- 
tion problems; these articles will come from master 
salesmen, master sales managers and heads of great 
corporations who have solved sales problems with 
unusual success. The Editor of Forses hopes to 
write a series:on “The Truth About Big Men’s Sons.” 
The editorial staff is being strongly augmented and 
agreements have been made with several additional 
nationally-known writers to become contributors. 
All this has been made possible by the increasing 
demand for this publication and by the swelling 
volume of advertising enjoyed. May we take this 
occasion to express our sincere gratitude and also our 
earnest determination to come nearer meriting the 
rewards being reaped? 
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Despite our traditional extravagance, and despite 
the much-discussed growth of instalment buying, 
America’s savings to-day stand at the highest figure 
ever reached, the incomprehensible total of $24,696,- 
192,000. That amount is owned by 


$24,696,192,000 ‘ 
SAVINGS 46,762,240 depositors. These figures 
46,762,240 

DEPOSITORS are $1,562,140,000 and 2,912,013 


above the previous year. No other 
country can match these totals. Large as the gain in 
savings was during the year ended June 30, 1926, it 
was still greater in the preceding year, by $400,000,000. 
All States do not make an equally impressive show- 
ing. The Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association points out: 


New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Nevada made larger gains per inhabi- 
tant than during the preceding year. 

No section of the United States shows more consistent gain 
than that of the new England States. According to the 
census figures there has been a great influx of foreign 
nationals to that section. Those newcomers apparently have 
absorbed the thriftiness which characterized the earlier 
settlers, so that year after year irrespective of what industrial 
condition may prevail the New England States roll up a con- 
stantly increasing volume of savings. 


This geographical comparison is interesting: 


Gain 

Savings, 1926 Per Over 
States (000 omitted) Capita. 1925 Depositors 
New England ....... $4,004,982 $495 $25 7,106,730 
Middle Atlantic ...... 9,916,256 368 18 17,716,705 
NO OSI E 1,875,263 59 3 4,170,167 
Mest Gonteal ...... 00s 5,976,520 182 11 = 12,376,592 
West Central .......: 801,044 87 *4 1,437,408 
rer 2,122,127 260 13 3,954,638 

* Decrease 


The following shows the order of the States in per 
capita savings: 


Massachusetts .........0% RE oO SES eRe oO 125 
eer rr rer 524 Washington ............. 125 
MARANA 6 So's feared ans: see Bld . SOUtn PARE oie cscs 124 
Miode Deland «... -..<3:<2. Mee > VRE oS cide wale. os a a roe 124 
Comet. os ss sees DS RINE, oF oo secs vio eres 110 
New Hampshire ......... EE reer 101 
CBT ORIR oS insncs io doen ee A TS OT rr 93 
RR Oo a 4 icc. Sake SOO = WWM ros oink occtnso alo 92 
[ a 91 
errr re. C—O” Ee rere er ees 85 
MOM ic sos incase dts Bo” BROMO ois eoiaig cc a ce ceca 71 
Pemmsyivenia ............ - fell er re 70 
REE. 5 iGbwoneees vine - Be eee ener 69 
POMEIIIET std .aes cco sinae en po i SE a ener a 67 
EK iene inn bs 0 deck’ ie = PRO cen sctsduuwces 57 
eS re 721) a 3 re ae 57 
WOON ised on Fis. oo Nin oes ONE EMRE on echo shh wrarene wns Hrs aud 53 
RRS CO ociiSori\s cs ose Me Beata: os ce sa ce os 53 
Sere OS Rr re 51 
Dis. of ‘Golumbia:.......... Re EI aos pscibc clon sakes 48 
MWOEMMER cS 555 cece oc ey, SRM os kan aioe aiscinoid 40 
PIE OIA... os oc. cose Os “QR OING. .. Soc asses cincs 40 
PUMEE eiicac 45.0% ss c0wm see Rte | PUNE os ci ois ale Sse a scdy 37 
| RR er Se SR hin bas ansasecageae 31 

New BACRICO 6..c0.cxccesaes 19 


These authoritative figures are commended to the 
attention of alarmists. 
+ = 


New Year investment advice: Invest in health. 


i. Se * 
Insurance salesmen are not the only people who should 
stick to good policies. 
6 


Even the Woolworth Building is made up of bricks, 
stones, girders—iittle things. So with our daily life. What 
are we building? en 


To control others, first control self. 


i gk ee, a l,l, ee, i ee, ee, a le 
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The complaint that many workmen are now mere 
machines is one which demands the earnest thought 
of responsible business men. What can be done to 
take the place of pride of craftsmanship? Much is 

being done to enrich the lives of 
TO GIVE ‘ ‘ 
MEN MORE workers outside of their factory 
PRIDE IN walls. But what can be done to 
— arouse in them more interest, more 
enthusiasm, more pride in their activities inside the 
factory walls? Forses has repeatedly urged that 
champion workers should be honored and rewarded, 
that as much glory should go to the superb workman 
as to the superb athlete. The founder of “Labor Sun- 
day,” the Reverend Charles Stelzle, makes sugges- 
tions which should at least receive careful considera- 
tion. Thus: 


The task of the industrial worker should be so dignified 
that he will not only take greater pride in it but urge his 

ildren to enter it. nite 
as st are several ways in which the dignity of labor 
may be recognized and developed. To use the building 
trade as an illustration, the following suggestions are 
offered: P . ; 

“First, there might be a public ceremony at which public 
buildings are dedicated and at which at least representa- 
tives of the workers have a place upon the program. _ 

“Second, all the workers should be invited to a special 
function, possibly a big supper, within the building itself, 
wherever possible, on which occasion their part in the con- 
struction of the building should be emphasized ‘ 

“Third, when important buildings are either dedicated 
or turned over to their owners the names of all the 
workers on it should be printed in the newspapers as well 
as the name of the owner, the architect and the con- 
tractor. 

“Fourth, at the completion of the building the outstand- 
ing man in each trade working on that building should be 
selected to receive some token in recognition of his high 
qualities. : 

“Fifth, much more should be made of the induction of 
apprentices into the ranks of journeymen. Usually, the 
only sign of a change is in the size of the pay envelope 
which the apprentice receives at the end of the week. 
He should also receive a well-gotten up certificate, signed 
by some well-known man in the trade whom all men 
recognize and honor.” 


I worked three years in one place without ever re- 
ceiving one word of commendation or encouragement, 
notwithstanding that during the third year I was 
doing, for a mere pittance as an apprentice, as much 
work as the average journeyman. In my next job, 
as a reporter, I received, after a few months, a pleas- 
ant word because of the legibility of my handwriting! 
It wasn’t much, yet it pleased me immensely. 

Instead of making such a fuss over ball-players, 
swimmers, tennis-players, runners, golfers and the 
like, why not start making at least some fuss over 
those who demonstrate the greatest skill in different 
lines of work? In the scheme of things is work so 
unimportant and sport so overwhelmingly important? 
To ask the question is to answer it. 

o «6. 

The head of a concern that employs a large num- 
ber of salesmen noticed, on going over the records, 
that no orders were coming from a certain locality. 
He made inquiries. The salesman responsible for 
pO that section explained that there 
LITTLE ORDERS were no large buyers in that par- 
pay ticular locality and that he had 

carefully figured out what it would 
cost to get business from it. His judgment was that 
the expense would not justify the effort. Therefore, 
he had left the locality alone. Consideration of the 
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problem followed. The conclusion reached was that, 
while the initial orders would undoubtedly cost more 
than the profit realized, there should come a suffi- 
cient number of re-orders to make up for this. The 
head of the concern takes pride in the treatment it 
accords customers and he has faith that, once some 
of the people in the neglected territory start doing 
business with it, they will want to continue even 
though they are not constantly called upon by the 
salesman. 

Is there not a tendency in many organizations to 
concentrate too much upon going after big orders 
to the neglect of smaller orders? Executives have a 
natural desire to do big things, and many salesmen 
despise little things. But “many littles make a 
muckle.” Woolworth made his fortune from nickels 
and dimes. Sears-Roebuck sells pins as well as 
houses. Standard Oil will sell as little as one gallon 
of gas. The mistake sometimes is made of thinking 
only of the cost of getting the first order. Often a 
small initial order yields a loss, but repeat orders, 
even though small, usually net a profit. 

Don’t stop at considering the first cost. Consider 
the probabilities of the ultimate profit. 

a 


What would you think of a business concern that 
picked up a telephone directory and sent out bills to 
thousands of names, without rhyme or reason? 
Although a resident of New Jersey, I received from 
OUR PUBLIC the tax authorities in New York 
SERVANTS City a bill for taxes on $10,000 of 
ig personal Property. I had to take 

time to journey to the Municipal 
Building and locate a certain office and a certain clerk 
to explain that I owed the city not one cent of per- 
sonal property tax. I had to answer only two or three 
questions to convince him that no such tax bill should 
have been sent me. 

I asked him what system was followed in sending 
out these tax claims. “Oh,” he replied with a gesture 
of indifference and ennui, “we use all kinds of lists of 
names. We get them anywhere and everywhere.” 

“You make no effort to ascertain whether a person 
should pay anything or not before notifying him he is 
liable?” I asked, astounded. 

Impatiently, he waved me away with a “No, no,” 
implying that it was none of my business as to how 
they treated me and others. 

How quickly those who fawn upon us before elec- 
tions, with promises that they will make the very best 
and most conscientious and solicitous of public ser- 
vants, change their attitude after being elected. The 
more minor the official, as a rule, the more blunt is he 
in his attitude towards those who pay him his salary, 
the tax payers. That New York City’s public servants 
should put an endless number of citizens to the time, 
trouble and cost of appearing before them to repudiate 
a tax which there never was the slightest reason for 
attempting to impose is scandalous. How long would 


any corporation or firm stay in business were it to act 
as these tax eaters act? 


* * * 


Regard the New Year as a new opportunity. 








How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 


‘Tip No. 6—Close Quickly by Talking Details of Delivery—Lose No Time in 
Getting Down to Brass Tacks—Technique of Making a Sale 


‘ OO many traveling sales- 
men are like the parrot 
that “talked too damned 

much.” They keep on talking 

when ‘the chance has come to be 
writing down orders. 

Many a salesman talks a cus- 
tomer into a sale and then goes on 
and talks him out of it. 

The right technique in making 
a sale is this—first listen to the 
customer, then ta’k to him about 
his affairs, from his point 
of view, then get him in- 


By Herbert N. Casson 


He must talk as though this were 
a matter of mutual interest, as in- 
deed it is. He must not assume an 
attitude of forcing the customer 
to buy. 

One salesman, for instance, who 
came into my office to sell me a 
new kind of a typewriter, first se- 
cured my interest by a very clever 
demonstration, and then spoiled it 
all by saying—“Well, I can’t sell 
you one, can I?” Of course I said 


sales. They often impress a firm, 
for a time, as being first-class 
salesmen. But their order books 
tell the tale. 

They are about 80 per cent. sales- 
men. If they could only learn to 
close—to bring matters to a head, 
they would rise to par. 

Favorable attention, you see, is 
not enough. A salesmen must be 
an entertainer, up to a point. 
He must appear to be making 

a social call, if you like, 





until the psychological 





terested in your goods. 

As soon as he shows de- 
sire for your goods, it is 
wisest to take it for grant- 
ed that he has made up his 
mind to buy. 

You should then stop 
pointing out quality. You 
should as quick as light- 
ning change the conversa- 
tion to details of delivery. 

You should ask about as- 
sortment or quantity or 
time of shipment or any 
other detail, in order to get 
the customer’s mind def- 
initely made up. 

To use a simile from the 
carpenter's trade, you 
should clinch the nail the 
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most’ sales. 


Casson, 


fact is,” says Herbert 
“that many 
salesmen are good at opening a 
sale, but bad at closing. There 
are some salesmen so clever that 
they can get in to see anybody, 
but after they have got in they 
do not make a sale. 
firm has lost money on salesmen 
of this sort. 
“They make hundreds of ‘al- 
They often impress 
a firm, for a time, as being first- 
class salesmen. But their order- 
books tell the tale.” 


Every big 


movement comes to get 
the order. Then he must 
suddenly turn into a man 
of facts and figures and 
details. 

He must be able to get 
down to brass tacks in a 
flash, to use a good old say- 
ing. 

Having a good time with 
a customer is all very well 
as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. 

If a customer says—“I 
will let you know next 
week,” or “T’ll think it 
over,” that sale is lost, 99 
times out of 100. Every ex- 
perienced salesman knows 
that. 














moment it comes through 
the board. 

You should say—“I can let you 
have 10 gross of these.” Certainly 
you must not say—“How many do 
you want?” 

Too often a salesman forces a 
customer into a corner and com- 
pels him to say “Yes” or “No.” 
This shows a lack of skill. It usu- 
ally makes the customer say “No.” 

A salesman should take it for 
granted that the customer wants 
the goods, just as soon as this 
seems to be true. 

He then says, at once—“Would 
you prefer to have them sent by 
motor, instead of by rail?” 

“Do you want them for next 
Monday’s Sale?” 

“Shall I send our new Window 
Display with it?” or any similar 
question. 

A salesman must, in this way, do 
all that he can to prevent a cus- 
tomer from feeling that he has 
surrendered. 


“No.” If he had said—“I can leave 
this one with you, if you'd like to 
have it at once,” I would probably 
have bought it. 

The fact is that many salesmen 
are good at opening a sale, but bad 
at closing. There are some sales- 
men so clever that they can get in 
to see anybody, but after they have 
got in they do not make a sale. 
Every big firm has lost money on 
salesmen of this sort. 

They are always men of pleasing 
appearance, good education and 
great fluency. They are sociable, 
too, and quick to make friends. 

By means of all these good qual- 
ities, they secure an interview. 
They get favorable attention and 
that is all they get. 

They have a pleasant conversa- 
tion which ends in nothing but a 
“Good-bye! Call again.” They go 
away without an order. 

They make hundreds of “almost” 


Promises yield no divi- 
dends. They pay no sala- 
ries and no profits. Nothing has 
been done until the order is in the 
book. 

Always, a salesman must do all 
he can to prevent this postpone- 
ment of a decision. He must not 
accept it as the end of the inter- 
view. 

One very able salesman, for in- 
stance, called on a business man 
and convinced him that he needed 
a better office equipment The 
business man plainly wanted the 
new equipment, but he was by na- 
ture a postponer. He said to the 
salesman: “This is a large matter. 
It involves too much money to 
close at once.” 


The salesman 


replied, “Mr. 


Smith, is it not true that a deal of 
this size is a mere trifle for your 
company? Do you really need to 
postpone it? Can you not decide 


it right away just as you do other 
important matters?” 
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The United States Rubber Company Building at 

Broadway and 58th Street, New York, Erected to 

House the Executive Offices of the World’s Largest 
Rubber Organization 


ee aad 


United States 
Rubber Company 


Leadership 


1842—First to vulcanize rubber on commercial 
scale, 


1891—First to patent and manufacture Clincher 
Tires. 

1895—First to manufacture automobile tires. 

1900—First to manufacture Straight Side Tires. 

1903--First to produce and manufacture Cord 
Tires for automobiles. 

1909-10—First to develop and produce Pneu- 
matic Truck Tires. 

1909—First American Rabber Manufacturers to 
plant and develop rubber plantations. 

1916—First tire manufacturer to design and 
establish their own Cotton Mills for the 
production of Cord for Cord Tire Con- 
struction. 

1922—Invention of Latex-treated Web-Cord. 
First to use pure Latex and eliminate 
cross-threads in building tires. 

1922—Invention of Sprayed Rubher—the first 
acid-free and smoke-free rubber. 

1922—-Invention of Flat-Band Method, insuring 
equal tension and stress on each cord in 
the finished tire. 

1925—The first Pneumatic cord tire specifically 
designed for Bus Service. 


United States Gp wnrer Company 


Trade Mark 
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He got the order—he deserved 
it. 

' Many a customer has an inbred 
dislike to saying “Yes.” He pre- 
fers always to appoint a commit- 
tee, or to put some of the responsi- 
bility on some one else. 

He has more authority than ex- 
perience, probably, as many execu- 
tives have. This makes him non- 
committal. He is always aiming 
at safety, rather than net profit. 

Many men have vague, hazy 
brains—twilight brains. Their wills 
are weak and swayed more by 
fears than hopes. 


.As you can see, to sell goods to 
such brains requires great decisive- 
ness on the part of the salesman. 
If he, too, is a drifter and a post- 
poner, nothing will be done. 

Few customers know their own 
minds. They act only when pushed. 
They follow the line of most com- 
pulsion and least resistance all 
through life. 

For this reason, a salesman must 
take control of the interview. He 


must not play second fiddle, al- 
though he may seem to be doing 
SO. 

A salesman is not a mere con- 
versationalist. He knows when to 
converse and when to shut up. He 
uses conversation as a tool. 

What he is concerned with is the 
process that is going on in the 
mind of the customer. And he is 
determined that this process shall 
end in an order. 

He is an order getter, not a prop- 
agandist nor a collector of kind 
words. 

In every sale, the fewer words, 
the better. Suppose, for instance, 
that a man is selling his services 
as an efficiency expert or staff 
trainer. Suppose that he is called 
in by a board of directors, whose 
main idea is to pump him dry and 
let him go, what should he do? 

Certainly, he should not make a 
sales talk. The odds are against 


chim. They can easily out-talk him. 


They can make game of him with 
foolish questions. 
He should take it for granted 
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that they want his services. He 
should say, pleasantly, “Yes, I shall 
be glad to do this work for you. I 
can give you Wednesdays.” — 

' He should press them for details 
as to what, where and when. Then, 
before any talk can begin, he 
should pick up his hat and leave. 

Almost always, too much time 
and talk are spent in making a 
sale. And too many sales are talk- 
ed off, as well as on. 

A keen salesman will be on the 
watch for his chance to ask for the 
details of delivery. 

He will close off the sales inter- 
view by a busy five minutes of 
order-taking. As soon as he has a 
nibble, he will jerk—that is what 1 
mean. 

This one Tip, I am sure, if it 
were studied and carried out by 
any competent salesman would 
make two orders grow where only 
one grew before. 


Tip No. 7—Sell Your Firm as 
Well as Your Goods—will appear 
in an early issue. 





Hawaii, Paradise of Pacific, 
Now Land of Opportunity 


(Continued from page 14) 
and Wyoming. In some years our 
payments to the Federal Treasury 
have been greater than the pay- 
ments of twenty individual States. 

“American business men as well 
as American teachers and preach- 
ers were doing business here many 
years before they were giving any 
particular attention to San Fran- 
cisco and the Northwest. 

“Hawaii was an American out- 
post before it was annexed. Ha- 
waii is to-day an American strong- 
hold.” 

Whence came these “Jewels of 
the Pacific?” 

They were forced up through a 
crack in the ocean’s bottom by a 
chain of volcanoes. Some have 
risen to a height of seven miles. 
The Islands are still in the mak- 
ing, as the volcanoes still in opera- 
tion proclaim. Here you find a vast 
crater of an extinct inferno; there 
you see lava arising from unfath- 
omed depths, forming new land as 
it rolls towards the ocean and sets 
it a’boiling with its new, super- 
heated deposit. 

The Islands lie 2,020 miles south- 
west of San Francisco. Eight of 
the group are inhabited. The larg- 
est is Hawaii, 4,015 square miles, 
and the others Maui, Oahu, Kauai, 
Molakai,;* Lanai, Niihau and. Ka- 
hoolawe, the whole group cover- 
ing about 6,400 square miles. 

Easier it is to account for the 
presence of the Islands than for 
the presence of their inhabitants. 
Say Hawaiians themselves, “Mai 
ka po mai, mai lewa, mai makou,” 
meaning, “We come from the 


night, from the moving space.” In 
other words, they are children of 
God, evolved from the limbo of 
night and brought into the day. 


Less poetic mortals, notably an- 
thropologists and historians, while 
not entertaining that version, do 
not agree on any prosaic one. 
Some guess that, because their re- 
ligious ceremonies bear a similar- 
ity to those of the Jews, the Ha- 
waiians originally descended from 
“a wandering tribe of Israel which 
traversed Asia and then boldly en- 
tered the unknown ocean.” Other 
guesses as to the source of Ha- 
waii’s inhabitants point to Egypt, 
to Persia, to the Incas or Aztecs, 
to Tahiti, to the South Sea Is- 
lands, to, in short, almost every 
point of the compass. 


Legends say that a Japanese 
junk reached the Islands in the 
thirteenth century, that the Is- 
lands were discovered in 1555 by 
Juan Gaeteno, and that a Spanish 
ship bound from Mexico to the 
Phillipines was shipwrecked on 
Southern Hawaii in 1557. 


One point agreed upon is that 
the Hawaiians belong to the Poly- 
nesian race. It is not until Cap- 
tain James Cook, the English navi- 
gator, discovered the Islands in 
1778 that mystery gives place to 
history. Captain Cook was ac- 
claimed and worshipped as a god. 
The friendly, awed natives ex- 
tended to him and his white fol- 
lowers every honor and kindness 
within their command. The sailors, 
however, unaccustomed to their 
unique station, treated the Hawai- 
ians with autocratic arrogance. 
Then one of them died. 

This revealed to the natives that 


the “gods” were but mortals. They 
fell upon Captain Cook and his 
band, killed them. Cook’s flesh 
was stripped from his bones and 
fed to dogs and his heart hung to 
the rafters of a hut where, found 
by some boys who took it for the 
heart of a pig, it was eaten. That 
was in 1779. 

The next historic arrival of 
Anglo-Saxons was of a very dif- 
ferent type and had a very differ- 
ent mission. Appealing tales of 
the condition of these distant Is- 
land-folks were brought to Amer- 
ica by mariners. New England de- 
cided to raise and despatch a band 
of missionaries. They went. They 
wrought miracles—practical mir- 
acles. Idolatry had just been 
abandoned and the Hawaiians 
were ripe for Christianity. To 
these God-fearing New England 
missionaries, who went prepared 
never to return, Hawaii owes in 
large measure the progress it has 
since achieved. 

Very different was the Hawaii 
they found from the Hawaii beheld 
by the writer a month or two ago. 

Of this more later. 





Likes Casson’s Tips 
The Editor: 

ForBes is a welcome member of 
of my magazine family. I use it. I 
read it. I try to follow its guidance 
in many ways. Your business fore- 
casts are especially helpful. 

Keep Herbert Casson giving us 
“Tips,” with all the other good 
features, and I will feel that I get 
more than $5 worth each year. 

R. M. UTTERBACK, 
Utterback’s Business Colleges, 
Danville, Ill. 
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ight also profit 


from the experience of these 


three organizations 


HE Wahl Company, makers of Eversharp pencils, 

installed three National Accounting Machines two 
years ago for payroll and sales distribution. The ma- 
chines more than pay for themselves every year. 


The Peter Hauptmann Tobacco Company, St. Louis, em- 
ploys forty-five salesmen in the distribution of cigars, 
cigarettes, candy and pipes. In the analysis of sales one 
National Accounting Machine has saved the expense of 
two employees. The speed with which results are secured 
and the accuracy of reports has been greatly increased. 


The Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton department store, 
uses National Cash Registers throughout its selling de- 
partments. Some time ago one National Accounting 
Machine was installed to handle accounts receivable. 
Today four are in use. 


The problems in these organizations were widely differ- 
ent. Yet in each case National Accounting Machines 
were able to give results that had never before been pos- 
sible. These firms and hundreds of others have profited 
from an investigation of their problems. A _ similar 
analysis might be equally valuable for your business. 


An investigation of your accounting problems by our repre- 
sentative entails no obligation of any kind. A wire or letter 
to our Accounting Machine Division is all that is necessary. 
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THOUGHTS ON 


LIFE <? BUSINESS 
























Industry is, for the most part, 
at peace. Except for conditions 
in the coal and textile industries 
which still call for adjustment, the 
workers, with little to complain of, 
are very generally employed under 
satisfactory conditions. The Amer- 
ican home, especially the home of 
the worker, was never so well sup- 
plied with all the comforts of life. 
Never has the Communist, the 
radical of every sort, had so little 
to complain of, and never has this 
sort of citizen been so little 
heeded; never has he been so few 
in numbers.—James J. Davis, Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

. & < 

Great occasions do not make 
heroes or cowards; they simply 
unveil them to the eyes of men. 
Silently and imperceptibly, as we 
wake or sleep, we grow strong or 
we grow weak, and at last some 
crisis shows us what we have be- 
come.—Canon Westcott. 

2 * 

A city must not only be a good 
place in which to live, but must 
be a good place in which to make 
a living —William M. McIntosh. 


* * OX 


Every man has some peculiar 
train of thought which he falls 
back upon when he is alone. This, 
to a great degree, moulds the 
man.—Dugald Stewart. 

—From John M. Wilson, Sturgis, Mich. 

+e 


A business man should have 
four wills and here they are: A 
good will made in favor of his 
family; the good will of the pub- 
lic; the good will of those who 
work with him, not just for him; 
and the good will of his banker.— 
The Silent Partner. 

* * x 


The finest endowment policy 
ever bestowed upon a man is the 
ability to work, the desire to 
work, and the enjoyment of work. 
—Brownell. 


* * x 
Success don’t konsist in never 
makin’ blunders, but in never 


makin’ the same one twict.—Josh 
Billings. 


The Star in the Shop Window 


The Star of Bethlehem 

Is shining in a shop window. 

The money changers harnessed the 
Star 

And made a thousand graven im- 
ages, 

And the day of the birth 

Of the Son of Man 

Is become a festival of things ma- 
terial! 

And they who cannot 

Give of themselves 

Share worldly treasures 
their fellows. 

Let the Star shine 

In the shop window of the City. of 
Streets. 


with 


—Walter Drey. 
x x Ox 


Try to surpass the fellow you 
were yesterday. Keep it up and 
you'll arrive at the top—Ad-Van- 
tage. 





A Text 


I AM doing a great work, so that 
I. cannot come down: why 
should the work cease, whilst I 
leave it, and come down to you?— 
Nehemiah 6:3. 
From William Tonkin, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 


grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











“One person out of seventy-two 
in the United States has an in- 
come of more than $4,000 a year,” 
declared R. B. Cook of Chicago 
in an address at a national con- 
vention of commercial educators. 

“Fifty-three per cent. of the pay 
envelopes of America contain less 
than $25 a week,” said Mr. Cook. 
“Of the 42,000,000 people who are 
doing the actual work in America, 
fewer than 4 per cent. are in the 
class receiving $4,000 a year. At 
the same time there are estimated 
to be 750,000 major executive 
positions paying salaries up to 
$100,000, in the United States, and 
10 per cent. of these have to be re- 


Competition 


whose motive is 
merely to compete, to drive some 


other fellow out, never carries 
very far. The competitor to be 
feared is one who never bothers 
about you at all, but goes on mak- 
ing his own business better all the 
time. Businesses. that grow by 
development and improvement do 
not die. But when a business 
ceases to be creative, when it be- 
lieves it has reached perfection and 
needs to do nothing but produce— 
no improvement, no development 
—it is doneHenry Ford. 


* * 


I have=the greatest faith in the 
future ofaeronautics and its unlim- 
ited possibilities for the youth of 
our country. In aeronautics is an 
outstanding opportunity of the 
age for education and training in 
a science that is in its infancy and 
that has before it a brilliant 
future. It seems to me that this 
particular field opens the way for 
a splendid career, and I have no 
hesitancy in suggesting young 
men’s enrolment in the universi- 
ties offering scientific courses, 
with special training in aeronau- 
tical engineering and industrial 
aviation. I am constantly asked 
by members of my family, friends 
and aquaintances for suggestions. 
about a career for their sons and 
I invariably give the same answer 
— “aeronautical engineering.” — 
Daniel Guggenheim. 


* * 


Life is growth—a challenge to 
environment. If we cannot meet 
our everyday surroundings with 
equanimity and pleasure and grow 
each day in some useful direction, 
then this splendid balance of ¢os- 
mic forces which we call life is on 
the road toward misfortune, mis- 
ery and destruction. Therefore. 
health is the most precious of all 
things.—Luther Burbank. 


* * 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. .If not 
composed by you, state source of 
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How Big Should a Business Be? 


When and How Should a Company Expand?—Dangers of Rapid Growth— 
Are Chain Stores Eliminating Small Retail Shops?—lllustrations 
of How Operating Costs Can Be Lowered 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Company 


NTIL the anti-trust laws 

| | put on the brakes, the 
avowed purpose of Big 
Business was to secure a mon- 
opoly and then hoist prices ar- 
bitrarily. with no limit but the sky. 
With a few exceptions, the econ- 
omies possible in large-scale pro- 
duction were not considered. To 
control all of the output of this or 
that by buying up all of the fac- 
tories in an industry was the aim 
and end of the plague of promo- 
ters ‘who failed to see the real 
significance of such _ vertical 
combinations as the United 
States Steel Corporation 


is the principal tool of competition 
in the selling of flour. The small 
mills could have cut the earth out 
from under any possible consolida- 
tion. 

That period of experimenting 
with large aggregations of fac- 
tory capacity was beyond doubt a 
good thing, for it made clear some 
fundamental principles which gov- 
ern size in business. To-day we 
have both big businesses and small 
prospering side by side. What is 
more, we see small businesses 
grow large because of sound man- 


quantity production is impossible, 
then the possession of a big plant 
it apt to be fatal. Such a concern 
must resist the temptation to grow 
large. It must be satisfied with the 
wide margin of profit which com- 
monly it is able to get on small 
volume and not adopt the falla- 
cious assumption that larger pro- 
duction will carry the same margin. 
It cannot avail itself of the econ- 
omies of quantity production for 
the product must be put through 
in small lots, which calls for min- 
ute supervision if there is not. to 

be a tremendous loss 








and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

Such concerns as these 
two do not attempt to con- 
trol the market for price 
boosting purposes. They 
look for their profits to the 
economies which they can 
achieve by mass produc- 
tion, and by handling every 
step from the raw material 
in the ground to the sale 
of the finished product. 
Both of them have plenty 
of competition, but because 
most of 'the competitors 
are themselves _ self-con- 
tained units, they all pros- 
per. 

Early in this century a 
typical promoter ap- 
proached the flour millers 
with a rosy picture of the 
heights to which flour 
prices could be boosted 








agers. 


The Advantages of 
Big Business 


¢ HE two advantages of big- 

ness,” Basset, 
“which are stressed most are the 
ability to secure price conces- 
sions and the ability to hire the 
services of the most skilled man- 
Of the two I believe the 
latter is of greatest importance. 
The cut prices at which chain 
stores often sell reflect not only 
the purchase price of the merch- 
andise, but also the lower operat- 
ing costs brought about through 
the skill of the high-salaried 
executives in charge of the opera- 
tions.” 


says Mr. 


through wasted machine 
time and its attendant 
labor waste. 

A successful straddle be- 
tween the two types of 
business is rare, if it exists 
at all. It is really illumin- 
ating to study the failures 
of manufacturing concerns 
and see how rarely the 
really well organized quan- 
tity production concern 
goes under, how prosper- 
ous in a small way the 
avowedly craftsmanship 
shop often is, and how 
large a proportion of the 
business failures are of 
concerns which have at- 
tempted to do what 
amounts to a made-to- 
order business on a large 
scale. 

One concern with which 
I am familiar, but which it 











would not be advisable to 





provided they would all 
merge into a gigantic company 
under his plan. A few of the mill- 
ers had the common sense to see 
that such a merger would bring 
no economies as it could not grow 
its own raw material, and because 
a flour mill, no matter what its 
size, is a self-contained unit, no 
appreciable reduction in overhead 
was possible. Furthermore, al- 
though there are several very large 
milling companies, there is a mul- 
titude of very small mills. To get 
them all into the fold would have 
been impossible. To boost prices 
artificially would have been equiv- 
alent to spreading a business feast 
before these little fellows. Price 


agement and not through the arti- 
ficial stimulus of monopoly. 

Take the manufacturing func- 
tion of a business as the first ex- 
ample: 

The concern whose product calls 
for quantity production can achieve 
the most economical production, as 
a rule, only if it is large. Mass 
production usually calls for expen- 
sive factory equipment, expensive 
supervision and a large selling 
force, to say nothing of large ex- 
penditures for advertising. These 
all take money—lots of it. 

If, however, the product savors 
of style, or if it must be made ia 
sO many varieties and sizes that 


name, made just that mis- 
take, but, fortunately, changed 
its policy in time to avoid 
catastrophe. It made a part which 
it sold to the manufacturers of 
assembled automobiles—let’s say 
an axle. 

Each automobile maker who 
bought these axles had his own 
idea as to what he wanted. One 
required that the casing be a frac- 
tion of an inch thicker than the 
standard; another wanted the bolt 
holes smaller; another insisted 
that they be larger; another must 
have other minor variations in- 
corporated. In all, the axle maker 
had more than a score of custo- 
mers no one of whom could use, 
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he said, the standard axle. Each 
of them bought from ten to fifty 
thousand axles a year, and each 
had to have a certain number de- 
livered each week to meet his own 
schedules. 

As a result, changes in machine 
set-up were everyday occurrences 
in the axle plant. The shop re- 
sembled a mad house, with execu- 
tives dashing here and there in a 
more or less futile effort to keep 
every customer supplied with his 
own type of axle. The result was 
that this shop was doing a quan- 
tity production business on a job 
shop basis. Costs were out of all 
reason. They’ could not be fore- 
cast with anything approaching 
accuracy. Profits were precarious 
and often entirely absent. 

Finally the axle maker did some 
careful thinking on the future of 
his business. He found that if all 
of his customers would take the 
same style with not the slightest 
variation from standard, he could 
sell them for about half what he 
was getting, and by securing the 
economies of real quantity pro- 
duction, make more money than at 
the higher price he was then get- 
ting. 

When he put this condition be- 
fore his customers, they saw the 
light. The minor variations they 
had insisted upon were not worth 
the price. As the president of one 
large automobile concern said to 
his designing engineers, “We buy 
200,000 axles a year; this man 
wants to sell to us at twenty dol- 
lars an axle less than we have 
been paying. That means $4,000,- 
000 a year saved to us. It is up to 
you to prove that the little special 
changes you want made are worth 
$4,000,000 a year to us!” And they 
couldn’t. 


Now on Paying Basis 


Practically all agreed to take 
the axle maker’s standard and 
adapt their own designs. As a re- 
sult the so-called axle factory is 
now really on a quantity basis. 
It is growing rapidly, and although 
it will probably never have a cap- 
ital measured by millions, it is on 
the way to becoming what may 
properly be called “big business.” 
It is now by far the largest in its 
industry. 

Once on a quantity basis this 
concern found ways to eliminate 
wastes that were unsuspected be- 
fore. The plant was and always 
had been out of balance. When 
several thousands of identical 
parts must be processed on a series 
ef machines each day, exact bal- 
ance is essential or a bottle neck 
will exist which will choke produc- 
tion. It may take seven drilling 
machines to handle the parts that 


can be drilled by five drill presses, 
and which require the service of 
fourteen grinders. 

This concern carefully studied 
such conditions, and as a result 
spent several thousands of dollars 
for new machines to put every- 
thing in balance. It also, with its 
greatly increased sales, was able 
to afford high priced labor saving 
machines on some _ operations 
which greatly reduced costs. It 
could not have afforded them be- 
fore, for expensive machines must 
be kept busy all of the time or they 
will eat their heads off with idle- 
ness. The job shop which puts 
through many varieties cannot 
keep such machines busy enough. 
To use them would raise costs 
through shutdowns for change of 
tooling. 

Balance hardly enters into the 
problems of the job or craftsman- 
ship plant, for the work is so fluc- 
tuating as to kind that although 
the shop might be in perfect bal- 
ance to-day when working on one 
product, it would be completely out 
of balance to-morrow when work- 
ing on another. But balance in- 
variably is an important factor in 
the quantity shop. It is, therefore, 
a problem which has a direct bear- 
ing on the best size for any shop. 


When to Increase Production 


A knitting mill, for example, is 
most efficient when it is laid out 
to produce multiples of about 600 
dozen garments a day, for then 
all of the machines and depart- 
ments are in perfect balance. To 
try to get a production of 900 
dozen would be costly, for some 
of the machines would be operat- 
ing at only half capacity. The 
thing to do is to wait until the sales 
warrant doubling the capacity of 
the plant before attempting to in- 
crease the production much above 
the capacity of the most effective 
unit of size. 

In certain of the metal working 
trades and in paper making this 
condition is most apparent, for 
there the most efficient machines 
are commonly of quite large size 
and proportionately expensive, 
both to buy and to have idle. A 
paper machine costs in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. If 
it is operating at the best speed 
and with a minimum number of 
shut-downs caused by paper break- 
age and changing of one type of 
paper to another, nothing can be 
done to increase its capacity. To 
add another paper machine mere- 
ly to take care of an additional 
50 per cent. of business would be 
uneconomical. In fact, it might 
mean the extra business would be 
handled at a loss. 

Some two years ago the Scott 
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Paper Company, which makes 
toilet paper and paper towels, de- 
cided upon a policy of expansion. 
Sales were then about $2,000,000 a 
year. It set as a goal sales of $10,- 
000,000 a year in 1930. 

That policy of expansion was 
not particularly notable. Many 
other concerns have cainpaigned 
to increase their sales by a large 
amount. The really surprising 
thing about the ambitions of the 
Scott Paper Company, in which it 
differed from most, was that it in- 
sisted upon the increased business 
being done at a profit. 


Advantages of Bigness 


It set several intermediate goals, 
each of which would involve the 
full time operation of an additional 
paper machine. It did not want to 
increase the sales piece-meal in 
such small increments that al- 
though a new machine would have 
to be installed, it would have only 
enough work to keep it partly 
busy. 

So the Scott Paper Company 
worked out a plan of selling which 
has enabled it successfully to take 
the first steps and is expected to 
continue to bring new business in 
large increases, each sufficient to 
warrant the installation of a new 
machine and to utilize it econ- 
omically. 

That is the proper way for a 
company engaged in quantity pro- 
duction to grow. Otherwise in- 
creased sales are more than likely 
to bring a loss. Following this 
plan, however, there is no apparent 
reason why the Scott Paper Com- 
pany should not grow far beyond 
its present goal. There is no econ- 
omic limit other than the consum- 
ing power of the market. 

The two advantages of bigness 
which are stressed most are the 
ability to secure price concessions 
and the ability to hire the services 
of the most skilled managers. Of 
the two I believe the latter is of 
greatest importance. The cut 
prices, at which chain stores often 
sell, reflect not only the purchase 
price of the merchandise, but also 
the lower operating costs brought 
about through the skill of the high 
salaried executives in charge of 
the operations. 

The same thing holds true in 
manufacturing. It is generally be- 
lieved that Mr. Sloan, the presi- 
dent of General Motors, receives 
more than a million dollars a year. 
It is certain that the success of 
that company is in no small part 
due to his outstanding capabilities. 
In its ability to command the skill 
of such a genius, General Motors 
has an almost insurmountable ad- 
vantage over most of its competi- 
tors. In fact, there is only one 
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For the same rea- 
sons, Los Angeles 
is the economic 
market center of 
the West. 
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OS, ANGELES County 
us the We stem Market Center 


—serves a market of ten million consumers West of the Rockies, 
at lower average freight costs than they can be served from 
any other point on the Pacific Coast. An immediate market 
of two and one-half million consumers within roo miles. 


Agroniver the handicaps of high freights, long hauls, and slow 
deliveries which his Eastern competitors must face, the 
manufacturer in Los Angeles County has at his very door the 
greatest concentrated buying power in the West; 45 municipali- 
ties in Los Angeles County alone, 17 of them with over 10,000 
population each; this in addition to the great tributary mar- 
ket of the 11 Western states which is his to command. 

The Panama Canal, with low freight rates, | The markets of the Orient and of South 


brings Los Angeles nearer to New York America are accessible thru Los Angeles 

than is Columbus, Ohio. Harbor at rates as lowas or lower than rates 
Fastest growing Pacific port,second only to from any other point in the United States. 

New York in total ocean-borne commerce. Specific information regarding manufac- F 
Dire& weekly sailings from Los Angeles turing opportunities and distribution ad- I 
to trans-Pacific markets via Dollar Line vantages in Los Angeles County may be 
and dire& to Honolulu via Los Angeles _ had by addressing the Industrial Department 
Steamship Company line. of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


PLAN A TRIP 
Plan now to make a combined business and pleasure trip to Southern California this 
winter. See and study at first hand the industrial opportunities of Los Angeles 
County and its great tributary markets. 













































Contented LABOR 
Freedom from industrial strife. Open- 
shop community. 

Cheap, Unlimited POWER 
Large blocks of power as low as .72 
of a cent per K. W. H. 

Abundant WATER 


As low as 11¢ per 1000 gallons, ob-. 
tained from cities and utilities, and 
24g per 1,000 gallons obtainable by 
private wells. 


Cheap FUEL 
Gas at 20¢ per million B. T. U.’s— 
oil 16%¢ per million B. T. U.’s. 
Low BUILDING COSTS 


Less plant investment required. No 
extreme weather conditions to com- 
bat. ; 


Adequate TRANSPORTATION 


Termings of three transcontinental 
railroads, a unique electric interurban 
system of 1100 miles, harbor served 
by 147 steamship freight lines. 


Efficient PLANT OPERATION 
100% plant efficiency 365 days in the 
year. 

Proximity to RAW MATERIALS 


A great variety of produéts from the 
soil; vast mineral resources, both me- 
tallic and non-metallic; water-borne 
raw materials from foreign lands. 
























The Los Angeles metropolitan area embraces prattically Los Angeles County —over 
two million population with 5700 industries whose annual output is $1,250,000,000, 
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other automobile manufacturer 
who could conceivably pay such a 
reward. 

For this reason, the ability to 
hire the best and most expensive 
managerial skill, I believe the day 
will soon be here when the small 
retail store in any line will be a 
curiosity. The trend toward its 
elimination is already well marked. 
To the thoughtful observer, it is 
apparent that in most communi- 
ties the best kept stores, the busi- 
est ones and the ones which enjoy 
a degree of permanence are the 
chain stores. 

I have been impressed with the 
passing of the small individually 
owned store through ten years’ 
observation of a certain block in 
upper Broadway in New York 
City. A Child’s restaurant has had 
a continuous life of ten years. A 
Reuben’s chain delicatessen and 
restaurant has been there for 
seven or eight years. 
bank has prospered there for a 
shorter time. But not one of the 
individually owned stores has sur- 
vived as much as five years. 
Among them were a _ millinery 
shop, a grocery or two, stationery 
stores and the usual small shops 
of the kind which clutter up our 
real estate. Some of them have 
provided their proprietors with 
bare day wages, the while. they 
cursed chain store competition 
Finally they gave up or failed, con- 
vinced that their work had fallen 
in an evil place which had done 
them wrong. As a matter of fact 
most of them had no excuse for 
being in the merchandising busi- 
ness at all. They fell before the 
superior skill of the chain store 
management. 


Trend Toward Chain Stores 


Retailing is a field in which big 
buSiness is apt to dominate. The 
trend is definitely that way. In 
Philadelphia, for example, 50 per 
cent. of all food products are sold 
by chain stores at even this early 
stage of the development. I ex- 
pect within a very few years to see 
the figure rise in all communities 
to 75 per cent. or more. And the 
consumers will benefit through the 
more economical distribution 
which chain stores and large de- 
partment stores can achieve. 

There are, however, two things 
that the business which gets big 
must guard against: over-organi- 
zation and frills which swell the 
overhead without bringing a pro- 
portionate return. Both are 
dangers caused by the impos- 
sibility of owners exercising the 
close personal control which is 
easy in the small concern. 

When receipts and expenditures 


A branch - 


are measured in millions, it is 
easy to let extravagances creep in. 
Commonly I find that big con- 
cerns have too many executives. 
One of the oldest of the “trusts” 
which recently struck hard going 
was able to weed out useless ex- 
ecutives and clerical help to the 
tune of $250,000 a year. This con- 
cern had been successful and pre- 
sumably, as such things go, well 
managed. The parasitical growths 
had started small and flourished. 


Much Needless “System” 


The lack of personal contact with 
the details of the business neces- 
sitates “system” in some form— 
usually reports and endless ac- 
counting. Much of it is apt to be 
cumbersome or even needless. 
Here is an example: 

In one concern tabulating 
machines -had been installed to 
facilitate the gathering of certain 
kinds of essential information. So 
enamored with these machines did 
the chief accountant become that 
he sought new uses for them. He 
finally hit upon a monthly tabula- 
tion of the selling, administrative, 
and manufacturing expense. This 
required an additional battery of 
the machines, but they were kept 
busy only about half of the month. 
The rest of the time five out of the 
thirteen girls in this department 
had nothing to do but chew gum, 
do cross-word puzzles and other- 
wise improve their minds, if not 
the shining hour. 

We made an examination which 
showed that these reports of ex- 
pense could be drawn up by one 
clerk in four days, where by ma- 
chines fourteen days were re- 
quired. 


As a result the machines which 
had been used solely for this work 
were removed with a saving of 
$1600 in machine rental and $5000 
a year in wages. Do not consider 
this derogatory to tabulating ma- 
chines. They are a remarkable 
achievement in their proper place, 
and we have installed many of 
them. They can, however, be mis- 
used as is a taxicab if one only 
wants to cross the street. 

A study of the office organiza- 
tion of the Borden Company 
showed that its staff had grown 
little by little to a needless size. 
With the whole-hearted aid of the 
company’s executives, by whom we 
were employed, we were able to 
de-organize so that the total re- 
duction in personnel amounted to 
62 people with a reduction in pay- 
roll of $84,000 a year. Fewer em- 
ployees meant less office space, a 
saving in rental which amounted 
to $20,000. The total savings 
brought about by eliminating over- 
organization in the Borden Com- 
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pany was in excess of $125,000 a 
year—a small amount for so large 
a company, but worthwhile sav- 
ing, nevertheless. 

Another striking case to show 
how easily even a skillfully man- 
aged concern, when it gets big, can 
become over-organized is that of 
the American Radiator Company. 
In its Chicago office it maintained 
a central accounting department 
to which were sent records from 
about twenty factories and sixty 
sales agencies. Here they were re- 
capitulated and put into form for 
submission to the executives.- At 
the very first glance it seemed 
likely that effort was being du- 
plicated. Examinations showed 
that this was so—the original re- 
ports could be drawn up in such 
a way that little additional work 
need be done on them by the ac- 
counting department. In their 
original form they would then be 
in proper shape for the executives. 
Others of the reports were found 
to be useless and could be discon- 
tinued without harm. 


Result of Reorganization 


The department consisted of 219 
people. After the re-organization 
of the department was complete, 
17 of these were sent to the main 
office in New York to do the nec- 
essary work. Between 40 and 50 
were sent to the plants to handle 
the original reports and the 
balance, and some 150 were dis- 
missed. De-systematizing can only 
be successful if the co-operation of 
the heads of a company can be se- 
cured, for minor executives often 
cling tenaciously to their over- 
elaborate work. It is the mark of 
their importance to the organiza- 
tion. On the American Radiator 
and Borden cases, as in many 
others, we had the unqualified 
backing of far-seeing executives 
who were conscious of their in- 
ability to trace every act within the 
organization to its most econom- 
ical conclusion. 

The illustrations I have given 
are typical of the dangers which 
attend large size. It is too ‘easy 
to allow inefficiency to creep in 
through the door of over-organiza- 
tion and so to offset the economies 
of production and selling which 
size makes possible. 





The key to every man is his 
thought. He can be reformed 
only by showing him a new idea 
which will command his own.— 
Exchange. * * * 

In all the affairs of human life, 
social as well as political, I have 
remarked that courtesies of a 
small and trivial character are the 
ones that strike deepest to the 


grateful and appreciating heart.— 
Henry Clay. 
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Standard Cigarette Machine 


partner-machinery 
Ls it dependable? — 


W HEN selecting a partner for a business enterprise, 
you would certainly weigh his qualifica tions care- 
fully. In this series of advertisements, we ask you to 
apply the same tests to your producing partner, Machinery. 


Point No. 1: Is vour producing partner dependable? 


A quarter century ago the cigarette was just beginning 
to be made by machine. The equipment was very crude, 
and nearly as much time was spent in making the 
machines work, as in manufacturing cigarettes. Yet the 
demand was growing and it was clearly seen that the 
four and a half billion output for 1900 would not suffice 
for the future. 


In 1909 the first AMF Standard Cigarette Machine was 
put into operation. It revolutionized the industry. Cig- 
arettes were thereafter made quickly and automatically, 
absolutely uniform in size, shape and filling, at a cost 
ridiculously low as compared with former efforts. 


Because this machine was dependable, manufacturers 
everywhere took it up. The cigarette, under the stimulus 
of low production cost and inspired salesmanship has 
grown to an annual output of over seventy-five billions 
for the United States alone. 


What AMF engineers have done for this industry they 
have done for other industries, as future advertisements 
will inform you. They have developed many kinds of 
automatic machines as real producing partners. 


Do you need such a producing partner in your business? 


(NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES) 


- | American Machine & Foundry Company 


LONDON, ENGLAND ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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rich, green, glorious \ 5. 





ME tow with tradition, rich in beauty 
and resources, Wisconsin’s rolling hills 
of forest and meadowland form one of 
the most favored regions in America. 
Twenty-five hundred lakes sparkle amid 
its whispering forests. Its sandy shores 
are washed by the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior. Its brooks 
and rivers go laughing down to the blue 
upper reaches of the Mississippi. 

Here was the Indians’ happiest hunt- 
ing ground, the land of richest promise 
to the French voyageurs. Today it is a 
northern playground for the entire Na- 
tion. It is, besides, one of the richest 
dairylands on earth. And its cities, 
the steady growth of generations of 
social and industrial experience, are 
powerful world-famed communities. 
Wisconsin stands first in production of: 

MILK: 9,062,000,000 pounds annually; 
farm value, $187,857,000. 

CHEESE: 338,305,000 pounds; value 
$75,550,000. 70% national total. 

ConDENSED DAIRY PRODUCTS: Almost 
one-third America’s full output. Value 
$40,204,000. 

MANUFACTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS: Value 
$244,865 ,000. 

Farminc: First in silage, peas, hemp, 
clover and pure-bred seed. Only North 
Central state where farms increased in num- 
ber between 1920 and 1925. Dairy farms, 
178,000; milch cows, 2,050,000. Sixth in total 
value of agricultural products, though 
































twenty-fifth in area and thirteenth in popu- : : ry =P" | Bs 
lation. Highest average yield of farm crops. an ee 2 
The extraordinary variety of products in- a oes 


cludes a valuable tobacco crop. 

Inpustry: World’s largest production of 
aluminum kitchen utensils. Ranks among 
leading states in production of fiber, wood 
and metal furniture; farm implements, auto- 
mobiles, textiles; paper and paper products; 
paints, varnishes and stains. 

MitwauKEE: Probably the best balanced 
industrial city in the world. Population of 
metropolitan area, 750,000. Trade depres- 
sions and industrial slumps are virtually un- 
known. Lowest death rate of any major 
American city; lowest percentage of crime. 
One of the greatest construction and repair 
railroad plants is maintained here by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 


SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
Young in opportunities ROUTE TO THE le 
PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 
































Wisconsin is not new country—except 
in its ever-fresh opportunities. 

It is one of the most delightful and 
livable regions. Young forests cover 
vast areas, affording shelter to a great 
variety of birds and wild game. The 
lakes and streams are world-famous as 
the habitat of trout, bass, and the gami- 
est of fresh water fish—the tiger mus- 
kellunge. It is directly accessible to 
four major cities—Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee and Chicago; and its 
smaller cities have a cultural and indus- 
trial background that is traditional. 

A new rush has commenced into 
Wisconsin. The nation-wide demand for 
water-frontage has discovered its exten- 
sive sandy shores, its sunny lakes in the 
depths of glorious forests, its nearness 
to great cities. All business is prosper- 


ing mightily as the tide rolls in. The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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state—Wisconsin 



















































































Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
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Where the road began 


Raitway building began in 1851 with 
20 miles of track from Milwaukee to 
Waukesha—extending later to Madi- 
son, and then to Prairie du Chien. This 
line, linking Lake Michigan with the Mis- 
Sissippi, was the forerunner of the vast 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system. 

The Milwaukee Road is now over 
11,000 miles long, employing 60,000 
people. It extends a network over all 
the enormous block that forms the 
northwestern fourth of the United 
States—from Chicago to Kansas City, 
Sioux City and Omaha; to Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth; to Milwaukee, the 
Upper Michigan Peninsula, the Black 
Hills, all the Northwest, Puget Sound, 
the Olympic Peninsula and the Pacific. 


Growing with the great body that 
forms the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial life of the farther Middle 
States and all the Northwest, the Mil- 
waukee Road has extended its trunk 
lines, spurs and feeders into the richest 
and most beautiful regions of this sec- 
tion of the continent. Carrying farm 
implements, machinery, tools, seeds, 
pure-bred stock, and people in an end- 
less stream, it brings new life to the 
Northwest. Across the Belt, Bitter 
Root, Rocky and Cascade Ranges, to 
shipside—it is electrified. A new pio- 
neer step is the equipping of its passenger 
cars with roller bearings. 


See it on your way to 
the Coast 


When you make your next western trip, 
take this wonderful route. You will see 
the most diversified scenery in America 
—the golden plains—lush dairy 
country—three of the greatest rivers 
in the world—four tremendous 
mountain ranges—the glories of Puget 
Sound—truly an empire of immeasurable 
opportunities! 





Room 884, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of 
Commerce and other business organizations who will 
supply you with detailed information. 





O) Puget Sound O Eastern Dakotas 
(J) Inland Empire Omaha—The Western Gate 
(J Industrial Montana Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kansas City Wisconsin 
Agricultura] Montana Towa 
Upper Missouri R. Valley 
Name 
Street. 
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ERE is the most important 
bh subject in the world, at 
present ——- THE DyNAMICS 

OF BUSINESS. 

Dynamics means movement and 
the forces that produce it. 

It means action—change—im- 
provement—doing something. 

It is sometimes called kinetics. 
It is the opposite of statics, which 
deals with bodies at rest. 

In a word, many of our business 
firms are static, not dynamic. 

Tuey Are Doinc THEIR Best To 
Remain As THEY ArE—that is what 
static means. 

Half of our firms are bogged in 
a dead routine, as if routine were 
the main thing in business. 

They have frozen into a system. 
They are running mechanically, 
like clockwork toys, slowly run- 
ning down. 

They do the usual things. Why? 
Because the usual things are al- 
ways the easiest. 

They repeat, the same formal 
advertisements, which ceased to 
attract any attention ten years 
ago. 

They hold fast to old-fashioned 
methods of selling and old styles 
of goods. 

They become slower and stiffer 
and more dignified. They die by 
degrees, until one day—Bang! 
They find they are making a loss, 
and that, in trade and commerce, 
means Death. 


Static shops! Static factories! 
There are hundreds of them. 

The managers of these stagnant 
firms dislike anything new. They 
regard Efficiency as the devil re- 
gards holy water. They will have 
none of it. 

They are like the pompous mill- 
owner in Irene Vanbrugh’s play— 
“All the King’s Horses.” He had 
two rules with regard to anything 
new :— 

“(1) Is it necessary?” 

“(2) Is it necessary now?” 

By these two rules, as you can 
see, any improvement can be post- 
poned for fifty years or forever. 

“As you were”—that is the 
motto of these static firms. 

They seem, some of them, to 
have completely lost the power of 
initiative. 

They are terrified of anything 
new and untried. They can only 
do what they have done before. 

That is why we need to study 
the Dynamics of Business—how to 
sell more goods—how to buck up 
commercial travelers—how to ad- 
vertise effectively—how to train 
workers—how to have loyalty and 
team play and enthusiasm and 
greater output and higher wages 
and lower costs and plenty of divi- 
dends. 

That is Dynamics. That is what 
makes firms grow larger. 


“What have I done New this 


~The Dynamics of Business 


week?” That is what every ex- 
ecutive must ask himself. 

“Have I been alive, during the 
past week, or have I been only a 
wooden man?” That is the test 
question. 

I know firms, and so do you, in 
which the creative impulse has 
been absolutely stamped out. 

Any member of these firms, if 
he should dare to suggest a new 
course of action, would be looked 
upon as a heretic. 

These firms should be bought by 
energetic competent men—dyna- 
mic men, who can soon change 
losses into profits. 

There is no quicker or surer way 
of making a fortune than by buying 
a static firm and making it dynamic. 

It is the business of a Leader 
to Start SOMETHING. That is what 
we mean by Dynamics. 


Thousands of our Leaders are 
only CLterxs. They are nothing but 
routine men. They are mere 
habits. 

They can manage a business that 
runs itself, but they are helpless 
when the business is stuck. 

So, we had better—all of us, look 
into this matter and be frank with 
ourselves. 


THE Best Or Us Are Apt To 
Fatt Into A COMFORTABLE Rut 
Anp To Stay THERE UNTIL A Com- 
PETITOR RipES OvEr Us.—The Effi- 
ciency Magazine (London). 








Christianity, 


By J. W. 


Capitalization—Unlimited. New 
shares issued every day. 

Common stock—No par value and 
amount unlimited. 

Organized under the laws of a 
higher civilization of the world. 

Founded—Nineteen hundred and 
twenty-six years ago by Jesus Christ, 
in Jerusalem. 

Incorporators—Christ and the 
twelve Apostles. 


Bonds outstanding—The accumu- 
lated errors of man since the time of 
Adam. Many new issues have been 
marketed since that time and have 
been quickly absorbed by the weak- 
nesses of human nature. The bonds 
of this corporation are unlike the 
bonds of other companies as the in- 
terest is CALLABLE from the bond 
holders instead of payable to them. 

Location of plants—The company 
has plants all over the world. It’s 
subsidiaries are numbered by the 
thousands, all working under the di- 


Incorporated 


Armstrong 


rect supervision of the parent or- 
ganization. No plant has ever failed 
where the policies of the original in- 
corporators have been carried out. 

A few imitation concerns have 
started up but have soon become 
bankrupt and gone by the board. 

It is thought by many in recent 
years that a closer consolidation of 
many of the subsidiary plants under 
one head would bring better results 
and higher dividends. While the 
fundamental principles of the many 
plants are the same, there seems to 
be a tremendous waste of effort on 
account of the different ideas of 
management, as carried out by many 
of them. Fewer, more efficient 
plants, each one drawing from a 
larger territory, would undoubtedly 
result in greater dividends and re- 
duce the amount of bonds outstand- 
ing. 

Dividends—The company has 
paid dividends. since the first day of 


its incorporation. They are paid 
daily to all stockholders. No com- 
pany has ever paid larger dividends 
in proportion to what the stockhold- 
ers have invested. It is no secret 
that to mahy the dividends have ap- 
peared small, but it must be re- 
membered earnings are “plowed 
in” for the betterment of the com- 
pany and are sure of being paid 
later, or in the next world, in large 
blocks of extras—stock dividends. 

Terms of Sale—The mere sign- 
ing of your name with any church or 
denomination in the world makes 
you a stockholder, but no dividends 
are payable until you pay in thought 
and deed some Christ-like coin. A 
close study and following of The 
Golden Rule and The Ten Com- 
mandments entitles you to be classed 
as a SUPER-PREFERRED stockholder 
and you receive many dividends that 
the regular stockholders do not get. 





There are three ways to move: 
forward, backward and in a 
circle. Take your choice—Ex- 
change. 


ye 
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Two Men Who Pulled To- 
gether and Reached the Top 
(Continued from page 11) 


the opportunity. We talked with 
a number of our friends. Most of 
them discouraged such a radical 
venture. To bolster up our courage 
we went to see Professor Cross, 
who had first put the idea into our 
heads. To our amazement and ut- 
ter despair he had forgotten all 
about it. ‘I might have said it 
then,’ he temporized, ‘but I cannot 
see how at the moment there is 
an opportunity for both of you to 
go out and secure enough of that 
work to make a living. One of you 
might get along, but not two. I 
can’t encourage it.’ You can 
imagine with what sinking hearts 
we went back to our plans.” 

That their hearts did not stay in 
that condition is true of Stone & 
Webster if it ever was of any two 
men who were embarking in a lit- 
tle-known field. They are pioneers 
to the core. Full of vision, deter- 
mination, grit, endurance and opti- 
mism, yet with all the conservatism 
of hardy New England to temper 
their ventures, they stuck grimly 
to their original determination and 
won. Men who had the keen vision, 
foresight and courage to anticipate 
the electrical age at a time when 
only a few small eiectric lighting 
stations were operating and when 
there were few t lephon-s, no elec- 
tric railways and no power trans- 


mission were not to be daunted. 


by a few obstacles. To-day in the 
wilds of South America and other 
remote regions where transporta- 
tion has not been established and 
yet where their great engineering 
projects are under way, their en- 
gineers travel by airplane, survey- 
ing, directing, pioneering. 


Remarkable Engineering Feats 


Nothing daunts them. In the 
construction of the Big Creek pro- 
ject fifteen years ago in California 
where they developed a 4,000-foot 
water head and transmitted power 
240 miles to Los Angeles they had 
to carry all their materials up into 
the mountains from Fresno to a 
height of almost a mile above sea- 
level. To do it they constructed 
a standard-guage railroad over a 
distance of fifty-six miles. It was 
completed in five months. Several 
years ago the University of Pitts- 
burg wanted a stadium built in a 
designated location. Investigation 
proved that nearby was a burning 
coal mine which had been burning 
underground for some years and 
probably would continue to burn 
for some years to come. What 
did they do about it? Throw up 
their hands? Not atall. The first 
condition was that it must be ab- 
solutely safe. Their engineers 





THE MASSACHUSETTS ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER, MANAGERS 
4 Po. SQUARE—— 
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The reception of the first client! 

Jimmy Cartwright twirled the safe 

in the next room to sound as though 

the young firm was prosperous 

enough to own a typewriter. 

made exhaustive tests. They found 
that the enormous re-inforced con- 
crete supports could be so packed 
in asbestos that the heat could 10: 
touch them. To-day that stadium 
stands as a monument to their un- 
failing enterprise and initiative. 
And it has been proved by engi- 
neering tests to be as safe as if 
built on solid rock. More recently 
the same college came to them 
with the request that they devise 
some plan for centralizing the ac- 
tivities of the university in one 
building so that it might be locat- 
ed near town. The result was the 
plan for the marvelous Cathedral 
of Learning which will be 33 stories 
high, will be 225 ft. square at the 
base, will contain twelve acres of 
floor area, and will be one of the 
greatest institutional enterprises 
ever launched. 


Growth Due to Foresight 


For almost forty years Stone & 
Webster have led in these great 
construction projects, stirred with 
brilliant imagination, alive with 
sound vision. The story of Stone 
& Webster is the story of the pub- 
lic utilities of this country in great 
part and of great construction as 
well. To-day over $100,000,000 a 
year is expended through this or- 
ganization in the construction, 
maintenance and operation of pub- 
lic utilities alone. Power stations 
constructed by the company ag- 
gregate 2,750,000 horsepower, serv- 
ing a population of 15,000,000. The 
company has examined and ap- 
praised properties to the total 
value of $5,500,000,000 and its re- 
markable growth has been due not 
alone to the wonderful foresight 
and inexhaustible energy of its 
two leading executives, but also to 
their keen judgment in the selec- 
tion and careful development of 
their associates. 

American history will always 
record the wonderful story of Hog 
Island, that magic ship building 
plant which grew up almost over 
night. Telling its story in a few 
words, it came into being after 
war was declared April 6, 1917, 
when shipping was in such distress. 
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The President, through the U. S. 
Shipping Board, then proposed 
that the American International 
Corporation undertake the con- 
struction of Hog Island and the 
building of 120 fabricated ships, 
and the directors of the American 
International Corporation, with the 
approval of the Shipping Board, 
engaged Stone &Webst-r to design 
and construct the yard and super- 
vise the fabrication of the ships. 
Two hundred and fifty engineers 
were called from Stone & Webster 
projects and put to work. Within 
a few months great ship yards rose 
out of the waste. Ships began to 
slide down the ways with such 
uncanny speed they seemed like 
toys. It was a magnificent exhibi- 
tion of superb engineering skill. 
The entire 120 ships were con- 
structed. Some idea of the magni- 
tude of the project may be 
gathered from a statement of the 
cost of ships and yard. This 
amounted to $343,000,000. 

But to return to our story. 


The first little office of Stone & 
Webster was opened in charge of 
young French in the Fall of ’89. 
From that time on both Stone and 
Webster spent every waking mo- 
ment outside of their business 
hours in consultation with French 
trying to work up contracts and 
establish the business. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, Webster cut loose from 
his banking connections, asked his 
father to discontinue his allowance 
and bravely went out on his own. 
Two months later Stone followed 
suit. The firm took down the sign 
which up to that time had read 
“Massachusetts Electrical Engi- 
neering Company, Stone & Web- 
ster, Managers,” and substituted 
the simpler one of “Stone & Web- 
ster.” That sign has never been 
changed. To-day it is the oldest 
company in the electrical field 
whose organization has remained 
the same. The Westinghouse 
Company was reorganized, Thom- 
son-Houston and the Edison Com- 
pany were merged into the General 
Electric Company and many smali- 
er companies went by the board. 

Alive to Opportunities 

As soon as Stone & Webster 
took direct charge they developed 
a testing laboratory for the cali- 
bration of electrical instruments, 
the testing of motors and all kinds 
of electrical appliances. Instru- 
ments to measure current and volt- 
age were rare and somewhat un- 
certain in those days. Stone & 
Webster tested them out for man- 
ufacturers. Their organization 
grew from the very first and soon 
they began to add to their corps of 
engineers, but the contract with S. 
D. Warren & Co., of which we 
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told in our opening paragraph, was 
their first big piece of construction 
work. It was so satisfactory that 
later on they installed three large 
power plants for the same organi- 
zation on the Cumberland river. 

As business grew the young men 
worked with dynamic energy. 
Webster’s only vacation for a 
number of years came when he 
took his wedding trip in ’93 and 
Stone followed the same rigid 
course of self-denial. Soon their 
work took them far afield. The 
Warren job had given them a repu- 
tation and they were offered other 
contracts. In 93 came the great 
panic and the General Electric 
Company, which had been spread- 
ing out rapidly in the accumulation 
of public utilities, found itself with 
more securities than it could digest 
in such a stringent money market. 

Several bankers formed a syndi- 
cate to take over several million 
of their securities and through their 
influence Stone & Webster were 
appointed electrical experts to in- 
vestigate the properties and report 
on their standing to a banking syn- 
dicate. It was an enormous prop >- 
sition, staggering to young men not 
yet in their thirties, and offered 
the great opening wedge to their 
later extension. 


Amusing Experiences 


While investigating the various 
properties the young men saw 
further opportunity. The syndicate 
was anxious to unload some of its 
burden. Stone and Webster knew 
the intrinsic value of the various 
properties and readily recognized 
that what they needed most of all 
was reorganization and refinanc- 
ing. The Cumberland Light & 
Power Company at Nashville, 
Tenn., was one of them. Late in 
04 they organized a syndicate in 
Chicago, bought the property and 
developed it into such a profitable 
enterprise that although their pur- 
chase price amounted to only $40,- 
000, within a few years they had 
developed it to a point where they 
sold it at a sum substantially .in 
excess of that. It was their first 
real capital and they immediately 
turned it into other ventures of 
the same character. 


“Fortune commenced to smile 
on us a little,’ Mr. Stone said to 
me. “We began to see something 
in life beside grim and unremitting 
labor. Also, we ran into many 
amusing experiences. We were 
called ‘south to look into a street 
railway situation and found that 
the president was unable to de- 
velop and extend his property be- 
cause of a peculiar situation. 

“It seems that he had turned 
over half of the stock of the com- 
pany to his wife and had had a 


private railway car built for her. 
She used it for shopping expedi- 
tions and visiting, and although it 
was a single track road she kept 
it waiting often for long periods, 
blocking the entire service. We 
bought them both out and restored 
the road. It seems incredible that 
such a thing really could happen. 

“Another amusing experience 
came with the electrification of the 
Brockton, Mass., street railway, in 
1892. Webster and I bought one 
of the car horses for $50, a box 
buggy and prepared to enjoy our- 
selves. But ‘Thomas,’ our new ac- 
quisition, did not take kindly to 
the change. He liked the steady 
jog of the street car and he was 
against progress. Every time he 
saw a car standing without horses 
he experienced a desire to be at- 
tached to it and began neighing 
for his mate. Even when we suc- 
ceeded in getting him away from 
it his interest still clung to its 
progression. One bell would stop 
Thomas anywhere within hearing, 
and at the stroke of two bells he 
was off regardless of restraint or 
outside inclination. Riding near 
the car tracks became a matter of 
constant disputation. We clung to 
Thomas in spite of it for he had 
other more endearing traits, but 
he remained to his death the vic- 
tim of habits acquired during his 
formative years.” 

Toward the close of the nineties 
Stone & Webster pushed further 
into the west. After the gold rush 
of ’97 industries on the Pacific 
Coast fell into financial difficulties. 
S. & W. formed a syndicate, raised 
four million dollars and purchased 
thirteen of the defunct companies. 
They were consolidated under the 
title of the Seattle Electric Light 
Co., now known as the Puget 
Sound Light & Power Co. From 
that time on these syndications 
and reorganizations became a 
large part of their business. 


Hydro-Electric Developments 


Along in 1908 they saw the pos- 
sibilities which would result from 
the building of a dam across the 
Mississippi river in order to trans- 
mit power to the city of St. Louis. 
By interesting a group of bankers 
in the United States, Canada and 
England they formed a syndicate 
and constructed the electric power 
plant at Keokuk. Later on this 
passed entirely into the hands of 
American interests. The Missis- 
sippi Power Co. was organized to 
operate the Keokuk development 
and 150,000 H. P..was transmitted 
130 miles to St. Louis. It was con- 
sidered one of the engineering 
feats of the world. 

From that time on S. & W. be- 
came even more active in hydro- 
electric development. The capacity 
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of water power plants they have 
built aggregates more than half a 
million horsepower and the power 
distributing systems of the coun- 
try which are supplied wholly or 
in part from hydro-electric devel- 
opments planned and built by them 
serve a population of over 7,000,- 
000 people. To transmit this pow- 
er they have built some of the 
largest and heaviest transmission 
lines in the country. 

One of the greatest projects 
ever attempted in all time is the 
Conowingo development now in 
process of construction on the Sus- 
quehanna river at Conowingo, 
Maryland, for the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. In size and 
capacity this will rank second only 
to the Niagara Falls plant in its 
initial installation and will exceed 
the Muscle Shoals development in 
power. Its initial installation will 
be 378,000 H. P. and its ultimate 
capacity will be 594,000 H. P., 
which is probably greater than that 
of any other development in 
the world. That of Niagara at the 
present time is 452,500 H. P. The 
Conowingo dam itself will be a 
mile long and the energy which 
the plant will supply will be car- 
ried to Philadelphia (about 70 
miles) over two transmission lines 
at 220,000 volts. 


How - Business Was Organized . 


“How do you manage such 
varied and such enormous under- 
takings?” I asked Mr. Webster 
while at the Boston office. 


“As we began to spread out,” 
he replied, “we divided the organi- 
zation into three departments’ 
Management, which controls and 
operates the properties; construc- 
tion, to look after new projects, 
and financial, which looks after 
our financing and our banking in- 
terests. 


“To us one of the vital points in 
the upbuilding of our business has 
been the fact that we grew 
through handling our own money 
and our own properties. We did 
not gain our experience by risking 
some one else’s money. We 
handled our own construction and 
if we lost the loss came out of 
our own pockets. In this way we 
gained confidence and it also made 
us conservative and careful. 


“Before we had been in business 
long we realized we must go into 
the banking business ourselves, for 
in periods of depression we could 
not sell the securities to the banks. 
In the early days the banking 
houses handled nothing but bonds, 
not even gilt edged stocks, so we 
opened our own banking division 
and started to develop a market in. 
preferred and common stocks in 
public utilities. This has been a 
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Switched Woods- 


Saved 10,000 
in One Year! © 
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A ALERT manufacturer recently added $10,000 to his 

profits, by switching from heavy hard-to-work woods 
to Weyerhaeuser light weight lumber for his crates. 

Here is how the extra profit was made. A timely suggestion 

to his boss from a harassed packing room foreman brought a 

ie. Weyerhaeuser man to the factory. As a result of his recom- 

} mendations the old heavy crates were replaced with a light, 

sturdy crate made from the right one of the eight different 

Weyerhaeuser light weight crating woods. 

Wasteful weight was eliminated. Freight charges were re- 

duced and the startling savings noted above accrued. 
















Weyerhaeuser crating woods are strong. Yet light in weight. 
They work easily. Nail without splitting. A dependable sup- 
ply—always—in standard grades and lengths. The final cost 
is less. Call a Weyerhaeuser man. He may be able to save 
money for you. 





If you can standardize your crates, you will 
save additional money with Weyerhaeuser 
cut-to-size crating lumber —bundled, ready 
to nail up. No freight on waste. No costs for 
cutting. Less storage spate. Rapid packing. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 

for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 

species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles 
for telephone and electric transmission lines. 





Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch 
offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Ave., St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New 
York; 812 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; Portsmouth, Rhode Island; 2401 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo. 
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very important part of our prog- 














ress.” 
Many have wondered how this 
International Securities Trust of America great organization has been able 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST to develop so many wonderful men. 
First Among American Investment Trusts Its executives are continually on 


the watch at universities and tech- 
nical schools for valuable new re- 
cruits. Eighty-seven universities 
from all over the world have con- 
tributed men to the staff. A his- 


Resources over $20,000,000 


) . ° tory is kept of each man, together 
Carefully chosen and internationally ilk: ‘ice Gaestienilans aaa soldae- 
diversified investments, in the ratio ee Whenever an Seavert 

new job is in prospect the organi- 
of at least $1,800 cost value for each ett car igeinat ster nee ~ Ape ong 
$1,000 bond, secure the 5% gold selected whose qualifications and 


achievements best measure up to 
the work at hand. 

Touching on the personal side 
of both Mr. Stone and Mr. Web- 
ster, they have always balanced 
Series D, due June 1, 1933, at price to yield about 5.50% their business development with a 
Series E, due June 1, 1943, at price to yield about 5.60% certain line of individual interests. 

7 Mr. Stone is a great lover of 
horses and has done much to per- 
fect the strain of the famous Mor- 

gan horse. He raises his thor- 
Send for Booklet I-F | oughbreds on the old Jefferson es- 
tate in Virginia and also has large 
farming interests, particularly in 
New England. Mr. Webster has 


bonds of -this investment trust. 


American Founders Trust a beautiful old estate in Massachu- 
" A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST re setts, with a wonderful deer park. 
First National Bldg. e Street A 
Boston 8 New York Views on the F uture 











“What of the future?” I asked 
Mr. Stone. 

“The transmission of electric cur- 
rent, the development of electrical 
devices, the development of hydro- 
electric power during the last 30 
years have been the most rapid of 
any development in the world,” he 
answered me, “but if I am not mis- 


FORD S taken, these developments have 


PURE GUM ADHESIVE not nearly reached their climax as 


yet, and beside that, aerial trans- 


portation and transmission of elec- 
F y 

































tric energy are beginning to make 
rapid progress. We are on the 
verge of a still greater forward 
movement in applied sciences 
which is bound to make itself felt 
in the development of the world 
during the next century.” 

“And the present?” I said to Mr. 
Webster. “What of the business 
outlook?” 

“I am optimistic,” he said quick- 
ly. “I cannot see any immediate 
slump in business. With Germany 
in the League all Europe is in bet- 
ter condition and no country can 
prosper if the others are pushed to 
the wall. We have learned some 


Jor Canceled 
Stock Certificates iN ee | Been a sounder conservatism. ona 
ne . ; NFOR me %. other is that in the — of com- 
Insurance Policies (URMAatasee) bo coins mys ent rei 
and General Office Work ~~ your neighbor and still build up 
TRANSPARENT-FRAGRANT-STICKS FAST 


your community. One of the finest 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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things in life is co-operation. It 
builds power, peace and prosper- 
ity.” 
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Arbitration Supplanting Litigation 


Six Reasons Why Business Men 
Should Keep Out of Court 


HERE are six principal rea- 

sons why thousands of 

shrewd business men never 

go to law, but, instead, submit all 

of their disputes to arbitration. 
They are: 

1—A lawsuit practically always 
destroys business goodwill. Ar- 
bitration preserves it. 

2—Court proceedings are pub- 
lic. Arbitration is private. 

3—Arbitration is speedy. Courts 
are so congested that years often 
pass before a case can ever come 
to trial. 

4—Arbitrators are usual- 


By Johnson Heywood 


That is not allowed in arbitra- 
tion proceedings. In fact, many 
tribunals discourage the use of 
attorneys. No personalities are 
indulged in and both parties usual- 
ly agree that the verdict of the ex- 
pert arbitrators is just. That 
breeds goodwill. 

Take the case of a clothing man- 
ufacturer who ordered some $22,- 
000 worth of cloth. It was deliv- 
ered. After several months the 
buyer refused to pay for part of 
the shipment on the ground that 


after the case was over that the 
manufacturer was in financial dif- 
ficulties, would be unable to pay 
the award at once, and would very 
likely be driven out of business if 
judgment were secured. They 
therefore extended long terms to 
the manufacturer and did not 
enter judgment formally. The 
clothing maker kept on in busi- 
ness and continued to buy from 
the mill. 
_ Can you imagine that happen- 
ing after any lawsuit? 

Even the innocent liti- 
gants in a law suit often 








ly experts in the business 
in which the dispute arises. 
It is unnecessary to educate 
judges and juries in highly 
technical trade practices. 

5—Arbitration is flexible. 
Court procedure is rigid. 

6—Arbitration costs very 
little. A lawsuit is always 
expensive. 

The following instances 
show these six advantages 
of arbitration. They are all 
cases that have been con- 
ducted by tribunals of the 
American Arbitration As- 
sociation. 

A mere difference of 
opinion between a buyer 
and a seller is itself seldom 
acute enough to result in 
a lost customer or other 
damage to goodwill, espe- 








Arbitration vs. Courts 


HE number of cases referred 
to the tribunals of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Society is stead- 
ily increasing and attests to the 
growing popularity of this form 
of settlement of commercial dis- 


suffer severe business dam- 
age through the publicity 
that attends upon court 
proceedings. Arbitrations 
are secret—those present 
are often pledged not to 
reveal the proceedings. 
This saved one manufac- 
turer who was the inno- 
cent contender in one ar- 


utes. “In one industry alone,” 
ohnson Heywood points out, 
“more than 23,000 cases involv- 
ing $4,650,000 have been arbi- 
trated within two years.” 

The many advantages of ar- 
bitration as compared with law 
suits are here presented and illus- 
trated with actual cases sub- 
mitted to the American Arbitra- 


bitration several hundred 
thousand dollars which it 
would have cost him had 
the case been public. 

He had made a contract 
with a trusted superin- 
tendent to use a new 
process for making his 
product which the super- 
intendent had invented and 
which he claimed would 


tion Society. 


greatly speed up produc- 
tion and lower costs. The 














cially if the difference is 
settled equitably. Dozens of 
such instances happen daily, busi- 
ness relations going on as usual. 
But let such a difference go to 
court. The attitude of counsel, 
who use every available strategem 
of the law, and the emphasis which 
is too often placed on the personal 
rather than on the strictly legal 
or commercial aspects of a case, 
invariably roils both members to 
the controversy. Thousands of 
friendships of many years’ stand- 
ing have been unable to survive the 
bitterness engendered by a law- 
suit. Humiliation by the opposing 
counsel is the lot of most busi- 
ness men who have gone to law. 
It is only natural to hate the op- 
ponent whose counsel have sub- 
mitted one to mortification. 


the material was not up to stand- 
ard nor to sample. The case was 
submitted to arbitration before an 
expert textile man, familiar with 
conditions in the garment industry 
and in the textile manufacturing 
industry. 

He personally examined several 
pieces of the cloth and found them 
proper and correct. But to be ab- 
solutely just he had other experts 
examine every single piece. He 
suggest.d that if any pieces were 
found to be not as per sample the 
mill be allowed to replace them. 

The manufacturer of the cloth 
was allowed substantially all that 
he had claimed. But there was no 
hard feelings on either side. 

In fact the mill owner found 


superintendent was to re- 
ceive ten per cent. of the 
savings effected by the new process 
over the old, until he had been paid 
$100,000. 

In the first three months the 
superintendent was paid $18,000 
in royalties on this basis. Toward 
the end of the third month, how- 
ever, complaints came in that the 
product made by the new process 
was greatly inferior. Inquiry in 
the mill showed that in the new 
process several operations had been 
eliminated, in order to speed pro- 
duction, which .were absolutely 
necessary to making a satisfac- 
tory product. 

The superintendent was dis- 
charged, whereupon ! . threatened 
suit for the remaining $82,000. 

The manufacturer had already 
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paid out $148,000 in refunds on 
the defective product. He knew 
that if the case became public hun- 
dreds of claims, many of them un- 
just, would be broug:.t, and that, 
besides, the reputation of the com- 
pany would be greatly damaged. 
So he asked that the case be ar- 
bitrated before three men well 
known in his industry, which had 
to do with steel. 

As a counter claim the mill asked 
for damages from the superinten- 
dent to cover the damage it had 
already paid out. 

The arbitrators declined to al- 
low the superintendent’s claim on 
the ground that he had removed 
safeguards needed for a perfect 
product. But they also foun! that 
he had never guaranteed the per- 
fection of the product to be made 
by the new process and that there- 
fore he could not be held respons- 
ible for the damages settled by the 
mill. 

The mill had had an expensive 
lesson—but nowhere nearly as ex- 
pensive as it would have been had 
the case been tried publicly in the 
courts. 

Judge Ford of the N. Y. Supreme 
Court recently broke out in righ- 
teous wrath over the injustices 
which result from the delays 
caused by the congestion of the 
courts. He had just heard a suit 
for $5,000 on an unpaid note which 
should have been paid three years 
before. The defendent debtor had 
no case—in fact he practically ad- 
mitted that he owed the money. 
He had allowed himself to be sued, 
knowing that it would be three 
years before judgment could be 
obtained and during that time he 
would have the use of another’s 
roney without his consent. 

Vhat type of man, as the judge 
pointed out, has no chance to get 
away with such things, if the case 
is arbitrated. 


Cases Settled Quickly 


Recently a very complicated case 
arose between the owner of a 
building, the general contractor 
and several sub-contractors. Ten 
different issues were involved. It 
was merely a difference of opinion 
honestly held between the parties. 
Everyone, the debtor and the 
creditors, were anxious to have the 
matters straightened out. The 
building owner wanted his work 
finished so that he could get the 
property on an earning basis, and 
he wanted the mechanic’s liens re- 
moved. The various contractors 
wanted their money for use in their 
businesses. To some of the smaller 
ones a delay might have been 
disastrous. 

The entire complicated case 
was settled, with complete justice, 


in a few days. It would have 
taken years even for it to come up 
for trial in court. 

In arbitration a case may be 
tried by arbitrators who are 
chosen from the trades or pro- 
fessions of the litigants. This 
saves the expense of employing ex- 
pert witnesses by both sides. It 
also saves the time and trouble— 
and the uncertainties—of “educat- 
ing” the judge and jury in the 
technicalities of highly specialized 
trades and professions. The ar- 
bitrators are conversant with 
trade practices and customs in- 
volved, which in some instances 
are as strong as the common law. 

Take for example the case of 
a silk manufacturer who sent a 
quantity of silk to a dyer, speci- 
fying that it was to be dyed with 
a check which was to be darker 
than the background. When the 
work was done the silk manufac- 
turer claimed that it was not sat- 
isfactory because the background 
was too dark and that consequent- 
ly the goods were not marketable. 

The case was arbitrated before 
the president of a big dyeing con- 
cern and two men from various 
branches of the silk industry. They 
heard the evidence, examined the 
goods and decided that as a prac- 
tical matter it was impossible to 
dye the goods according to the 
specifications. They also pointed 
out that part of the material 
could be re-dyed in other combina- 
tions which were then in consider- 
able demand. 


Expert Arbitrators 


They awarded the silk manufac- 
turer an allowance of fifty cents 
a yard and required the dyer to 
re-dye the silk without charge in 
the new combinations of color. 

This case was settled in a few 
hours because the arbitrators 
were thoroughly conversant with 
all of the conditions surrounding 
the dyeing of silk. In court it 
would have been necessary to em- 
ploy expert witnesses—possibly 
the same men who here acted as 
arbitrators—and to spend days 
and perhaps weeks giving laymen 
an entirely inadequate idea of the 
technical problems involved. 

Many leaders of the various in- 
dustries are willing, not for the 
pay involved, but because they are 
public spirited, to act as arbitrators 
where their specialized knowledge 
of a business can be of value. The 
official arbitrators listed by the 
American Arbitration Association, 
and hundreds of trade associations 
and chambers of commerce include 
many of the best known and most 
highly respected leaders of in- 
dustry. 


Court procedure is so bound 
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down by technicalities and red 
tape that common sense methods 
often cannot be used. There are 
no formal and senseless rules in 
arbitration. The hearings can be 
held at any time and place that 
best suit the convenience of the 
contestants. Evidence can be taken 
over the telephone if necessary. 
In effect the informal conversation 
of the principals and witnesses as 
they sit around a table comprises 
the evidence. Badgering of wit- 
nesses is not allowed. 

In one case, to have had the 
hearings on week days would 
have occasioned loss of wages to 
the witnesses, so they were held 
on three consecutive Saturday 
afternoons. In another case a 
business man who was involved in 
a dispute had booked passage two 
days thence for Brazil on an im- 
portant mission. At his request 
the hearing was held the day be- 
fore he sailed, and settled in the 
one hearing. 


Cost Trifling 


Arbitration is by far the cheap- 
est way to hear, adjust and settle 
a dispute. Compared with going 
to law the cost is trifling. 

The American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation conducts an arbitration for 
twenty dollars for the first hearing 
and ten dollars each for addition- 
al hearings. These fees are usually 
borne jointly by the disputants. 
Most trade organizations make 
equally modest charges. Some of 
them make no charge, the cost of 
the arbitration facilities being cov- 
ered by the membership dues. 

In some highly _ specialized 
trades which conduct their own 
arbitrations, where the service of 
expert arbitrators are necessary 
the arbitrator’s fee may be $100 
or more, but these cases are not 
the rule. 

If stenographic records of the 
hearing are taken or if the dis- 
putants choose to be represented 
by lawyers the cost is higher. But 
most cases are heard without 
either. In fact, some trade asso- 
ciations entirely bar lawyers from 
the proceedings, and many dis- 
courage their presence. 

It is no wonder that business 


-men in all lines are taking to arbi- 


tration instead of lawsuits, or that 
in one industry alone more than 
23,000 cases involving $4,650,000 
have been arbitrated within two 
years. 





Buy what thou hast no need of, 
and ere.long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries.—Franklin. 

* * * 

Do wrong slowly, and maybe 
you will be able to avoid the final 
catastrophe.—Exchange. 
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45c a Day Buys — More Production, 
Less Spoilage, Fewer Accidents 


HREE months after its illumination was brought up _ prints; (4) Better appearance of plant and better feel- 
to proper standards, the Smith G& Lovett Company ing among employes. 
of Boston wrote of the following benefits: (1) Decreased 
loss from material spoiled due to mistakes; (2) Fewer ac- All of the 15,000 plants which improved their light- 
cidents; (3) Faster and better layout of work from blue ing last year made worthwhile savings. 










The Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company helped so many 
factories last year to gain bene- 
fits from improved lighting 
that it won a contest con- 
ducted by this Committee. 
Your electric light company 

is anxious to help YOU. 





You, too, can increase your production by bringing your 


Industrial lighting up to the proper standard. Without cost your 
Lighting local electric light company will gladly show you how. 
Fact No. 3 


Industrial Lighting Committee, National Electric Light Association 
29 West 39th St., New York 


‘? Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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A Life - Saver for Busy Business Men. 


This Service is. supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius 
Klein, director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, 
editor “Textile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


HE secondary reaction which was 

mentioned in this section as likely 

to occur in business activity 
around the close of 1926 has material- 
ized to only a moderate degree. The 
greater portion of the reaction, as a 
matter of fact, might be attributed to 
the current holidays, and is therefore 
largely of a seasonal character. 

In a general way, the recovery pre- 
viously noted in manufacturing from the 
low levels of November has actually 
gained headway, during the 
past month. And, although 


ees by banks, brokerage houses and 
manufacturing corporations not only in 
the New York district but throughout 
the entire country. It is estimated that 
New York bank and brokerage employ- 
ees have received not far from $50,000,- 
000 in such bonuses during the past two 
weeks. 

Confidence in the business situation 
for 1927 is reflected in year-end strength 
in the security markets during the past 
month. Both stock and bond indexes 


as showing the highest net operating 
revenue for any single month. 

Final figures for Class 1 railroad sys- 
tems during the month of October show 
net operating income of $146,110,000, an 
increase of less than 1 per cent. over 
the figure of $145,135,000 reported in the 
previous month, but a gain of approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. over October of last 
year, which showed final profits of 
$137,700,000. That month in 1925 set up 
not only a new high record for that 
year but also a new high in 
railway history up to that time. 








production schedules and ad- 
vance orders are in many cases 
still considerably below the 


Highlights of the News 


Rates of Return 


— net profits reported for 


high rates of 1926, the state- Datshe of the sek pear 


ment is well justified that New High for Rail Earnings....... 50 “ 

: : : present an annual rate of 
Pg i, a heal pone Record Holiday Trade Returns.... 50 about 6.2 per cent. on the Inter- 
paratively high levels of activ- Outline of President’s Message.... 58 state Commerce Commission’s 
ity but also with extremely Allied Control in Germany Passes to aed ig wey 4 — 
bright prospects for at least the League 59 pared with about 6 per cent. 
the first three months, and || ., 4... | Deg > . in October of 1925. On a basis 
perhaps the first half year of Crop Abandonment in Cotton?..... 56 of the railroads’ book property 
1927. Security Prices at New High....... 50 valuations, the October rate of 
: ; eats return in 1926 is 5.45 per cent., 
Holiday Trade Reaction in Coal Export Trade..... 58 against 525 per cent. in the 

ERHAPS the most favor- Brokers Loans Since 1917...... se previous year. 
able factors in the current Year’s Favorable Trade Balance for For the first 10 months of 
situation are to be found in the Saar Lavibahas neu .. 52 1925 net operating railway in- 





new high records set up for 
holiday trade in the department 
store, chain store and general 
retail trade divisions. Phila- 
delphia, New York and other 
large Eastern centers report 
holiday buying approximately 
10 per cent. above the Christ- 
mas season 6f 1925, and gains 








British Coal Strike Finally Ending.. 60 


come for the Class 1 systems 
totals $1,035,475,000, a gain of 


Tax Cuts Fail in Congress......... 59 — oy 10 per ged pn 
: gure of not quite 000, 
U. S. Plan for Tacna-Arica........ 59 aasieed Sor the wevie geried 
Business Outlook for 1927......... 50 of 1925. The rate of return in- 
Coal Sustains Freight Loading..... 51 dicated on rate-making valua- 


tions is therefore just under 6 
per cent., compared with only 














of from 5 to 10 per cent. are 
estimated as a general thing 
throughout the remainder of the coun- 
try. Mail order sales have also held 
up well, although in some cases there 
is a falling off in the percentage of in- 
crease Over previous years. 

The record holiday trade in retail 
sales calls attention once more to the 
tremendous buying power of the Ameri- 
can public. A prosperous condition of 
the entire nation such as may be said 
to exist in this country at the present 
time is a co-operative affair, and the 
higher the profits and the higher the 
wages, .the larger will be the future 
buying power and consumer demand. 

The new buying power of over $400,- 
000,000 which was released by the Christ- 
mas Savings Clubs throughout the na- 
tion has previously been noted in this 
section. Another impetus has been the 
usual distribution of bonuses to employ- 


have broken through into new high 
ground. The stock market index has 
recorded a new high for all time, while 
bond prices have reached the highest 
levels since the early part of 1913. 














road Profits. 
Decline in Car Reports 


Coal Loadings Soften 


A S was prophesied a fortnight ago in 
these columns, final earnings of 
Class I railroads for the month of Oc- 
tober showed only a small gain over 
figures for the previous month. That 
gain of about a million dollars, however, 
was sufficient to place October on record 


about 5% per cent. in 1925, It 
is now quite certain that rail- 
way profits for the full year just ended 
will set a new high record in railway 
history. Estimates on the final figures 
are somewhere around $1,230,000,000, 
compared with $1,137,000,000 in 1925. 


Seasonal Decline in Loadin gs 


The usual seasonal decline in load- 
ings of revenue freight on the Class I 
railroads has materialized as anticipated 
and loadings are again hovering around 
the million-car-per-week level, with most 
weeks showing totals closer to 950,000 
cars per week. Such figures compare 
with the high record of 1,216,000 cars 
loaded with revenue freight during the 
week of October 30th, the high point 
for the past year. 

Current loadings, however, are still 
running considerably ahead of 1925 and 
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all corresponding periods of previous 
years. Coal loadings are responsible in 
large measure for this increase and are 
still from 30 to 40 per cent. ahead of the 
previous year. Most of the other classi- 
fications show moderate declines from 
1925 figures, with grain, miscellaneous 
freight and coke showing the greatest 
reactions, 




















Averages Continue iininas Fluc- 
tuations in Narrow Range. Corn 
Prices Up and Cotton Lower 

OVEMENTS in the chief com- 

modities during the past month 
have continued irregular and within 
rather narrow range, in continuation of 
the conditions which have prevailed 
since about the middle of November. 


Mo. Yr. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ........ 187.746 187.904 198.456 
Bradstreet’s ...0000- 12.7835 12.7370 14.4054 


The situation of irregularity and 
small conflicting movements in the in- 
dividual commodities is exemplfied in 
the latest monthly averages of import- 


ant commodity prices. Dun’s Index 
number shows a small decline from the 
figure for the previous month, which 
was the highest reported since last 
June, while Bradstreet’s average, on 
the other hand, shows a moderate in- 
crease and is back practically to the 
levels which that figure showed around 
the latter part of September. 

The Irving Fisher weekly average 
gives perhaps a truer indication of the 
short swings in general prices, and this 
wholesale index of 200 representative 
commodities has continued its decline 
from the relatively high prices around 
the middle of November and is again 
back at levels around 149, compared 
with a Fall high mark of 153.5. The 
latest figure for this index is less than 
2 points above the low levels for the 
whole of 1926, reached on August 20, 
at 147.2, 


T= strength which has been ap- 
parent in the sugar market since 
the: early Fall months has continued 
with little abatement, and Cuban raws 
have gotten well above 3% cents, a 
new high not only for 1926 but the best 
prices recorded in over two years. Fol- 
lowing the advance in Cuban export 
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quotations, the leading refiners have 
continued to advance their prices, also. 
Latest prices for refined sugar in this 
country are officially posted at 6.40 cents 
per pound. This is the highest figure 
seen since December of 1924 and is prac- 
tically 1% cents per pound above the 
low levels for 1926, 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Woeet, Bee cisccassis $1. $1.37% $1.66 
CO, DE an0sesccncvee 82% 79 84 
CORR, TH occnsisicccce 49 45% 45 
Cotton, Mid., May...... 12.32 12.90 20.75 
NE  .inpacdasinheeuteons 7.40 7.60 9.50 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio ..... 15% -16 17 

ee 0630 0550 
eee 1.50 21.00 28.00 
on, Za, Bes s60ccxs 22.75 22.75 23.50 
SHOE, FittGs sccscccvccs 35.00 35.00 35.00 
ES eee 7.90 8.00 9.35 
aes puitninkina une anies 13.63 13.75 13.40 
Zinc, E. St. Louis .... 7.35 7.20 8.70 
WE ; tance oeckivtlenenke 68.25 72.50 62.88 

Rubber, May .......... 38 -40 1.07 : 
Crude Oil, Mid- Cont. .. 2.05 2.05 1.55 
GRE Sic cevesecsecsss 21 21 17 


Petroleum prices continue irregular 
and little changed, though the balance 
seems to favor somewhat the side of 
rising quotations. 

Rubber has experienced a moderate 
recovery from the low levels of a couple 
weeks ago, but the tone is still far from 
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Where business is designated as 
the above map, it is actually 
ania now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 
The factors considered are: 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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— for broader choice 


BECAUSE we specialize in good bonds of all types, our 

offerings always furnish a broader choice—Governments, 

Municipals, Railroads, Public Utilities, Industrials, 

Foreigns. » A NATIONAL City representative will gladly - 

help you make a suitable selection. Lists of current 

offerings may be obtained from our office in your section. 
Call or write. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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strong, and there has been pressure of 
selling during most of the month. 
Prices for May have again declined to 
around 38 cents, and spot positions 
have gone below that figure, compared 
with around 42 cents six weeks ago, 
and a price of well over $1 per pound at 
the same period of the previous year. 














Facts and Opinions 


“ee wine nee ame | || KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


~- Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, im ant to your 


swe buns wish abet he oom INVESTMENTS 
Sent for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 7, WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
4 Broadway New York 
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Dominion Shows Large Favorable Bal- 
ance in Year’s Trade. Ontario Goes 
Wet. Rail Strike Averted 


|B pene ION trade returns for the 12 
months ended October 30 shows a 
total movement of $2,299,000,000, a gain 
of $223,000,000 over the $2,076,000,000 
mark of 1925 and comparing further 
with $1,908,000,000 in 1924. Imports for 
the latest fiscal year amounted to $991,- 
000,000 and exports to $1,308,000,000 
leaving a favorable trade balance of 
$317,000,000 for the entire year. 

A final eleventh hour settlement has 
saved the nation from the crisis which 
might have ensued in the proposed 
strike of 11,000 railway employees on 
the national systems. The workers 
threatened a tie-up unless wage in- 
creases of approximately 6 per cent. 
were granted to bring Canadian wage 
scales up to those existing on American 
roads. Just before the strike date, how- 
ever, a compromise was reached which 
will grant a portion, but not all, of the 
increases asked for. 

Conservatives Win 


SWEEPING victory for the Con- 

servatives has resulted in final 
success for the policy of Government 
liquor control in Ontario, following a 
ten-year fight by the wet forces. The 
victory is also one for Premier Howard 
Ferguson who staked his own power 
as well as that of his party on the 
outcome of the election. 

Recent crop estimates show a total 
for both classes of wheat at 405,814,000 
bushels, a moderate decline from the 
previously indicated crop of 411,376,000 
bushels. Oat production is placed at 
365,000,000 bushels compared with last 
years bumper crop of 513,000,000 
bushels. 























Money Rates Seasonally Firm. Bank 
Clearings Still Below 
Previous Year 

ONSIDERABLE interest is at- 

tached to the recent publication by 
the Federal Reserve Board of brokers’ 
loan figures monthly since October of 
1917. Previous to the beginning of 
1926, such figures were collected by the 
Board but were considered confidential, 
and have only just been released for 
public scrutiny. In a general way the 
fluctuations in such loan figures show 
the expected correlation with stock 
prices and stock trading. Peaks for the 
brokerage loan figures were reached in 
the Fall of 1919, the Spring of 1923 
and again in January of 1926. The 
latter high level at around $3,000,000,- 
000 is almost double the 1923 peak figure 
of about $1,700,000,000, and compares 
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BOOKS By B. C. FORBES 


1. Men Who Are Making America $3.00 


—how some of our gigantic corporations and industries were organized. 
—by whom they were started. 


—the plans and methods by which they were developed. 
—how fifty leading business and financial giants got their start in life; 
—their principles and policies; their trials and triumphs. 


2. Men Who Are Making the West $2.00 


A companion book to “Men Who Are Making America.” This volume 
confines itself to the biographies of fourteen men who have developed 
the business and financial west of today. 


3. Automotive Giants of America $2.50 


Men Who Are Making the Motor Industry. © 

(Written jointly by B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster.) 
This book is the third in the ““Men Who Are Making Industry” series. 
It tells intimately how twenty leaders in the Automotive Industry got 
their start in life and how they won through to their present position. 


4. Keys to Success $2.00 


How You Can Develop Your Personal Ability 

One of the greatest books on how to achieve success in life and business. 
Intensely practical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. 

When you want inspiration—or thought provoking ideas on how to 
guide your career, read “Keys to Success.” Mr. Forbes points out, not 


only the qualifications for success, but also how to develop them to the 
fullest extent. 


5. Forbes Epigrams _ $2.00 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 

Each epigram is so thoroughly compiled and indexed that you can find, 
at a glance, one or more epigrams on practically every form of human 
aspirations, impulse, emotions, motives and actions. Over 500 different 


subjects will be found in the index. It is an encyclopedia of human 
nature. 





Bound in flexible leather—Stamped in Gold 


Fill in, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon Below 
Books Sent Anywhere in the United States, Postage Prepaid 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The 3-Way 


Investment 


HE FRENCH PLAN 

—the plan under which 
thousands of New Yorkers 
have already invested mil- 
lions of dollars in income- 
producing buildings—offers 
you triple advantages. 
1. SECURITY—Your in- 
vestment is safeguarded by 
the entire net income of the 
property. 
2. CURRENT INCOME 
—yYou receive 6% plus re- 
turn of your original in- 
vestment, in payments of 
10%. 
3. FUTURE PROFITS 
—You receive 50% of all 


net profits after the retire- 


os :.,. Prospect Hill Apartments now being built under the 
ment of your original in FRENCH PLAN on Prospect Place at 42nd Street 





vestment. 
THE FRENCH PLAN, 
/ 
offers you a conservative real estate invest- / 
ment safeguarded by the entire net income / 
of the property—plus 6% cumulative divi- 7 
dends—plus the return of your original capital , 
—plus 50% of net profits thereafter. ‘> 
You will want to know more about the / Investing 
advantages of the 3-Way Investment offered Madison 


350 
under THE FRENCH PLAN—and you will 7 Ave. New York 
certainly want to see the.special descriptive F ee a Be: 
° e . . 00 __t e ea 
oo City. This coupon will bring é eae 
By $ a f the Future” with- 
Tear it out—now—and mail it ated a Precise: dite. 


FRED F. FRENCH F Name 
INVESTING CO., Inc. F 


350 Madison Ave., New York City / 
| Tel. Vanderbilt 6320 / City 



































Fifty-six Years of Service 
Established 1870 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: 

Financing of sound industrial corporations 
Wholesale and retail investment departments for 
purchase and sale of unlisted securities. 
Transact a general stock commission business 
on New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


We solicit your inquiries regarding all classes of securities. 


Richardson, Hill & Co. 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


120 Broadway 50 Congress St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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with an intermediate low of but slight- 
ly over $1,000,000,000 in November of 
1923. 
= usual upturn in general interest 
rates at the close of the year has 
manifested itself once more in a rather 
sharp advance in most types of accom- 
modation during the past week. How- 
ever, the only gains anywhere near the 
spectacular have been confined to the 
call money market. The usual demand 
for funds to be distributed not only as 
individual gifts but more especially as 
payment of interest and repayment of 
principal is currently in force. Call 
money rates are practically at the high 
for the past year, but even at that it is 
not expected that the levels will go 
much above 6 per cent. 


2Wks Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Ue GUI. nccscccdencicce 54% 4%4% 510% 
60-99 day time ........... “~ wm Ss 
Commercial paper ........ 3 4% 
> Me SOdiacoUMt ..0.cc0ce 4- 4 3% 


Debits to individual banking accounts 
show their usual holiday upturns, but 
the weekly totals for the entire coun- 
try as well as for most of the individual 
districts are still moderately below the 
corresponding weeks of the previous 
year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1926 
BO WORE -cieccaceckss $6,198,482,000 $6,223,192,000 
er seen 598,565,000 634,944,000 
Philadelphia .........006 552,912,000 544,748,000 
ae 647,440,000 695,176,000 
OO eae 305,352,000 338,158,000 
eee 265,883,000 308,031,000 
EM ands 5 35beeeada 1,268,264,000 1,220,828,000 
ee eee 310,687,000 357,812,000 
Minneapolis ............ 180,020,000 208,218,000 
ee ko. ree 309,584,000 302,755,000 
Ce ee er ee 171,525,000 181,079,000 
San Francisco ....c.00 651,261, 266,000 





Total ..cccccccccces $11,459,975,000 $11,700,207,000 


hee winlgeahegemes reports on brokerage 
loans by both the Federal Reserve 
Board and the New York Stock Ex- 
change show appreciable advances in 
recent reports. The New York Stock 
Exchange reports collateral loans to its 
members at a grand total of $3,129,000,- 
000, a gain of about $18,000,000 over the 
previous monthly figure of $3,111,000,- 




















Government Places Final Cotton Crop 
Estimate at Highest on Record and 
Prices Sag. Corn Higher 


HE Department of Agriculture has 
issued its final report on progress 
of the domestic cotton crop for the 
present season and estimates actual 
production at 18,618,000 bales. This 
final estimate shows a further increase 
of nearly 220,000 bales over the previous 
fortnight’s figure, and a gain of almost 
3,500,000 bales from the low estimate of 
September Ist, 1926. If such a crop is 
finally harvested, it will be more than 
2,500,000 bales higher than last year, 
which represented the largest domestic 
cotton crop in the history of our coun- 
try up to that time. 

Despite the probabilities that final 
1926-27 production will not come up to 
the actual high figures estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture, it still seems 
certain that the present crop will be 
the largest ever produced in this coun- 
try. The latest estimate of the crop re- 
porting board is only about 200,000 bales 
higher than its previous one, compared 
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All of these debentures have been sold. 


New Issue December 13, 1926 


$20,000,000 
Berlin City Electric Company 


_ Incorporated 
(BERLINER STAEDTISCHE. ELEKTRIZITAETSWERKE AKT.-GES.) 


Twenty-Five Year 612% Sinking Fund Debentures 


To be dated December 1, 1926 To mature December 1, 1951 


A substantial portion of this issue has been withdrawn for simultaneous offering in Europe by Mendelssohn 
& Co. Amsterdam, Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij, Pierson & Co., R. Mees & Zoonen and others. 


To be authorized and issued $20,000,000. Interest payable June 1 and December 1. Principal and interest payable in New York City at the 
principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for 
any German taxes, past, present or future. Coupon debentures in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. In addition to 
redemption at par for the sinking fund only, the debentures are redeemable as a whole, or in part by lot, on any interest date, on thirty 


days’ notice, at 102% and interest on or before December 1, 1931, and thereafter at 100 and interest. Central Union Trust Company of New 
York, American Trustee. Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft A. G., Berlin, German Trustee. 


The company agrees to provide a sinking fund, payable in equal semi-annual instalments of approxi- 
mately $430,000, first payment June 1, 1929, sufficient to retire the entire issue by maturity by purchase 
at not over 100 and interest, or, if debentures are not so obtainable, by call by lot at that price. 


The following information is summarized from a letter from Dr. Lange, Treasurer of the city of Berlin, and Dr. Kauffmann 
and Mr. Rehmer, Managing Directors of Berlin City Electric Company, Incorporated: 


The city of Berlin owns all of the company’s capital stock and has entered into an agreement with the company, 
extending beyond the maturity of the debentures, empowering the company to fix rates for the sale of electricity 
adequate to cover all operating expenses, interest and amortization of loans, depreciation and other proper reserves, 


and providing that, upon termination thereof, the city shall assume all obligations of the company, including in- 
terest and amortization of loans. 


These Debentures are listed on the Boston Stock Exchange and the company has agreed to make application to list 
them on the New York Stock Exchange. 








Statements herein have been received partly by cable, and 
are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 


We offer these debentures for delivery y when and as issued and accepted by us, and subject to 
approval of legal matters by our counsel. It is expected that delivery will be made on or about December 22, 
1926, en the form of temporary debentures of the Company or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price 98 and interest. To yield over 6.65% 


The above is subject to a circular, containing further 
information, which may be obtained upon request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Hallgarten & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Incorporated 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc. Mendelssohn & Co. 
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““STANDARD COSTS” 


The New Ernst & Ernst Booklet 
Shows Manufacturing Executives 
How to use them 


Standard Costs are inseparable from the 
sound policies that should govern any mod- 
ern and progressive manufacturing busi- 
ness. They are an appeal to common sense. 


A dead or superannuated cost accounting 
system, not unsound in principle, can be 
salvaged through Standard Costs. Stand- 
ard Costs can give such a system vitality 
and usefulness; make it promptly informa- 
2 tive, a real means to the control of costs 
: and the protection of profits. 


Thenew 28-page booklet, ‘‘StandardCosts,”’ 
just issued by Ernst & Ernst, is written 
from the executive viewpoint. It will be 
mailed on request of nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE sT. Louis waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON ATLANTA KANSAS CITY DENVER 
BUFFALO MEMPHIS MIAMI OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER TAMPA LOS ANGELES 














Public Utility Executives 


Public Relations Managers 


START NOW —\to prepare 
your exhibit for 1927 


FORBES CONTEST 


For PARTICULARS write CONTEST MANAGER 
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with a succession of advances in the 
Government prophecy of about 500,000 
bales every two weeks since the begin- 
ning of September. 


HE Census Bureau has also an- 

nounced total ginnings thus far for 
the present season at 14,645,000 bales, 
an increase of about 775,000 bales over 
the 13,870,000 bales reported at the 
same period last season. Considering 
the increase in the prospective crop of 
not far from 15 per cent. over the pre- 
vious year, the percentage of advance 
in ginnings does not seem to be keep- 
ing pace. In a way this indicates a 
somewhat strengthening factor for the 
market, since it lends color to the feel- 
ing now growing in cotton circles that 
there will be considerable abandonment 
of grown cotton in the fields during 
the present season. It is, of course, im- 
possible to estimate the amount of 
such abandonment in advance, but re- 
liable authorities have placed it as high 
as 1,000,000 bales and predict a repiti- 
tion of scenes in the Spring of 1915, 
when Southern farmers ploughed for 
the next crop through fields white with 
cotton grown in the preceding year. 


Wheat Prices 


SS with its usual activity 
and with speculative trading in the 
cotton market, wheat trading has been 
somewhat colorless in recent weeks. 
The trade is now looking more toward 
the prospects for foreign output, and 
prices move to a large extent on tele- 
graphic reports of crop probabilities in 
the large exporting countries of Europe 
and South America. Contrasted with 
the Argentine wheat scare of a couple 
months ago, that country is now said 
to have very good prospects for a large 
crop, and Australia also reports a large 
output. Broomhall’s agent has increased 
his estimate of the Argentine crop sur- 


_plus 7,000,000 bushels, making a total 


of 157,000,000 bushels. Australia is re- 
ported to have a probable export sur- 
plus of somewhere around 150,000,000 
bushels, and the general indications 
from most of the large exporting 
sources are that the world supply of 
wheat will be quite sufficient for the 
present season. 


ENTIMENT in the corn market 
continues mixed, and several au- 
thorities fail to see anything but a 


‘speculative coup in the recent spectacu- 


lar recoveries in prices for this import- 
ant commodity. The rumor is that 
speculative interests have quietly formed 
a pool at low prices and have more re- 
cently been engaged in a marking up 
process on which they may take their 
profit. 

It seems more likely, however, that 
even though the price advance may 
have been engineered chiefly by specu- 
lative interests they chose a good time 
for their marking up of prices. 
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Sugar Prices Go to New High Levels. 
Rubber Prices Easier. Oil Produc- 
tion Still Large 
per oer re strength has been 

evident in the sugar _ situation 
throughout most of the past month and 
prices for both Cuban raws and refined 
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sugars have advanced to new high levels 
for over two years. 

The long awaited decree of President 
Machado has finally been signed and the 
Cuban crop is now officially limited to 
not more than 4,500,000 tons for the 
1926-27 season. A corollary of this de- 
cree is the previous one that the actual 
harvest season shall not begin before 
January 1, 1927. Action of President 
Machado has come at a time when there 
are numerous other bull factors in the 
market. 


Sugar Position Strong 


Reports from European’ growing 
countries indicate a considerable reduc- 
tion in normal output among some of 
the chief growers, especially in the field 
of beet sugar production. The statis- 
tical position of raw sugar has also 
strengthened considerably within the 
past six weeks, and visible supply is 
now at the lowest point reached in 
many months. Authorities in the trade 
indicate the very definite possibilities of 
Cuban raw sugar selling above 3% cents 
within the near future if present bullish 
conditions in the industry continue. 


— commodity has been 


one of the reactionary elements in 
commodity trading during most of the 
past month and prices are generally 
from 2 to 4 cents below those prevail- 
ing around the close of November. 
Prices were temporarily bolstered by 
announcement that American rubber 
manufacturers have formed a $40,000,- 
000 pool for trading in this commodity 
and to protect the market against un- 
due elements of speculation. The Fire- 
stone Rubber Company has also an- 
nounced a 99-year lease grant from the 
Liberian Government on approximately 
1,000,000 acres of territory which seems 
suitable for eventual rubber production. 


agra ear ete amritie a: further 
rapid increase in domestic produc- 
tion of crude, the latest weekly esti- 
mates show a moderate decline. How- 
ever, they are still within easy striking 
distance of the high daily average set 
up during the week of November 27, 
1926, when daily estimated production 
amounted to 2,391,250 barrels, a new 
high record not only for the whole of 
1926 but for the entire history for the 
oil industry in America. This record 
is nearly 350,000 barrels per day higher 
than at the same period of the previous 
year and nearly 50,000 barrels per day 
above the high record of May 29, 1925. 


Oil Output Still High 


In the face of such a high rate of 
domestic production, price levels have 
held quite firm, and there have even 
been a number of scattered advances 
for both crude and refined products in 
various portions of the country. Stocks 
of gasoline showed an increase of 365,- 
000 barrels in October of the past year, 
though stocks of all oils declined ap- 
proximately 180,000 barrels. 

It is also interesting to note that de- 
spite the rapid increase in production 
of crude petroleum in this country to- 
ward the close of the past year it is 
not at all certain that the full year of 
1926 will show higher aggregate pro- 
duction than its predecessor. Produc- 
tion for the first 11 months of 1926 is 
estimated at about 697,000,000 barrels, 
compared with slightly over 702,000,000 
barrels in the same period of 1925. 
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ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in general use 
wherever such work as this is done’: 


Payroll and Labor Distribution 
Material and Stores Records 

Sales and Profits Analysis 
Insurance Accounting and Statistics 
Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital Statistics 


Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 


Chain Store Sales and Inventories 


Federal, State and Municipal 
Accounting 


General Accounting 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 
\ Foreign Countries 


























eAnd that’s a complete story. 


The Powers Alphabetical Tabulator prints the 
employee’s name and clock nunaber directly from 
his “name-control” card, and at the same time 
automatically controls the recording of all the 
other payroll data punched in his time cards. This 
is done for each employee, and as required it 
accumulates for each department the total of 
straight time, overtime in hours and amount with 
deductions and net amount due. 


But that isn’t all. 


You immediately require labor cost distribution, 
income tax data, personnel statistics, etc. You can 
get them instantly. Just run these same time cards 
through the Powers Mechanical Sorter and auto- 
matically select the combinations you desire; the 
Powers Alphabetical Tabulator will then accu- 
mulate and print the results in completed form 
showing detail and totals of each job, operation, 
department, machine or whatever other infor- 
mation you want to analyze. 

Powers Mechanical Accounting Machines give 
you instant access to all the facts of your business. 
They analyze it mechanically, accurately and 
promptly at a fraction of the cost of clerical labor. 

Powers has proved this proposition through 
hundreds of installations. May we send you the 
complete story in bulletin form? 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORP. 
115 Broadway, New York City 


PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 






































The First Dynamo Built in the United States 


In 1875, William Anthony and George Moler, pro- 
fessors in Cornell University, built the first electric 
dynamo in this country. It provided electricity for 
two arc lights on the Cornell campus. 


The invention of the dynamo represented one 
of the great pioneer forward steps in the elec- 
tric industry. It made possible the generation 
of electricity continuously in large quantities. 


Ithaca, New York, the home of Cornell University, 


is served by the oldest property of the Associated 
System—gas since 1852 and electricity since 1888. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 








¢0C/4,° Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 
: km: 
Foahatiteme ti Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
yeeted 
STt*g 61 Broadway * New York 




















Pantepec Oil Co. 


OF VENEZUELA 


The concessions of the Pantepec Oil Co. aggregate 
4700 square miles, an area about the size of the 
State of Connecticut and nearly four times as 


large as Rhode Island. 
Active development will begin early next year. 
Shares traded in on'New York Curb Market 


Descriptive Circular sent upon request. 


PETER P.McDERMOTT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB MARKET 


Telephone Whitehall 2890 
7 Wall Street 
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Weakness in Coal Rates Unsettles 
Shipping Market. Wheat Move- 
ment Still Large 


NDICATIONS that the British coal 

strike has come to a virtual close 
have resulted in almost wholesale can- 
cellations of coal fixtures and the 
rather suden drop in demand and rates 
in this market has unsettled the entire 
shipping industry. 

The spectacular boom in the coal 
trade during the fall and early winter 
months perhaps naturally led to re- 
conditioning and conversion of steamers 
for this trade and the more recent re- 
action in demand for coal tonnage has 
therefore depressed rates disproportion- 
ately. 

Ocean Rates Drop 


Market for trans-Atlantic cargoes in 
the coal trade has declined rapidly and 
many of the individual classifications 
are back once more to near the levels 
prevailing earlier in the past year and 
which rates might be considered ap- 
proximately normal. Movement of coal 
to England has fallen off so materially 
that the Italian trade has again come 
to the front and coal fixtures to the 
Adriatic have been made at prices as 
low as $4.50 a ton. 

Wheat cargoes have assisted in large 
degree in maintaining a semblance of 
firmness in other commodities though 
rates have also reacted moderately here. 
There is still a fair demand for oil and 
gasoline charters and these classes are 
at comparatively high levels. 




















President Stresses Economy and Pros- 
perity in His Annual Message to 
Congress. Tax Reduction Shelved 


Me nation’s capital is once again 
alive and buzzing with the hum of 
the final session of the 69th Congress 
which will probably go about its mili- 
tant, if ineffective, way until the begin- 


ing of March. 


President’s Annual Message 


The outstanding declaration of policy 
in the past month has, of course, been 
President Coolidge’s annual message to 
Congress. As had been previously in- 
timated in the famous Kansas City ad- 
dress, the President has delivered there 
his final ultimatum on the World Court 
and the matter is not again mentioned 
in the message. .The keynote of the 
speech to Congress is the keynote of 
the Administration,—governmental and 
public economy and a hands-off policy 
toward present prosperity in big busi- 
ness. 

The outstanding points of the annual 
message are briefly as follows: 


A broadening and strengthening of the Federal 
agricultural agencies but an economic con- 
servatism of common sense toward farm relief 
measures. 

Development of Muscle Shoals for cheaper 
fertilizers. 

Development of rivers and harbors generally, 
and of the Mississippi and Colorado Rivers in 
particular. 

Great Lakes-to-the-Sea canal along some 
satisfactory route. 
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Railroad consolidation and a simplification of 
valuation processes for the railroad properties. 

Legislation looking toward coal control. 

Adequate military, naval and air prepared- 
ness. 

Support of the Geneva preliminary conference 
and other movements for the reduction of com- 
petitive armaments. 

Enactment of prohibition legislation along lines 
to be laid down by the Treasury. 

Radio control under the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Adequate care of disabled veterans but no 
further extension of the pension system. 


passes the most important phase 
of the President’s message was his 
stress of the probable Treasury surplus 
for 1927 of about $383,000,000, and sug- 
gestion that it be used in some form of 
tax relief, preferably a refund rather 
than permanent reduction in income tax 
rates. 
No Tax Cuts 


The Democrats were adamant in 
their demands for an actual and perma- 
nent income tax reduction of about 
$335,000,000. Perhaps visualizing the 
bitter battle; and possibly an empasse, 
which would have resulted, the House 
Ways and Means Committee has ruled 
that the surplus shall be devoted to 
reduction of the national debt instead 
of direct tax relief, and has thus au- 
tomatically shelved the entire problem 
so far as the 69th Congress is concerned. 

The Mexican situation continues be- 
clouded at the present writing by con- 
flicting reports as to the policy of the 
Southern Government in putting into 
effect the famous land laws of the 1917 
constitution. There appears, however, 
no immediate way of avoiding a crisis 
in relations between the two nations if 
earlier threats of the Mexican authori- 
ties are put into effect. 




















‘Germany and France Reach Compro- 
mise. Kellogg’s Plan for Tacna- 
Arica. British Coal Strike 
Ending 

HE LEAGUE—The Preparatory 

Committee has finished and approved 
the aggenda for the International Eco- 
nomic Conference which is scheduled to 
convene early in May of this year. Not 
so easy has been the international dis- 
cussion on such matters as investiga- 
tion of alleged German war prepared- 
ness operations by the League and the 
problem of allied control in the Rhine- 
land. 

Allied Control Ends 


The recent session of the League 
Council has been engaged with those 
two problems as the most important on 
its program and the chief protagonists, 
as was to be expected, have been 
Stressemann and Briand. An appar- 
ent compromise has finally been reached 
by which control of Germany will pass 
from the Allies to the League on Jan- 
uary 31, 1927. As her concession Ger- 
many submits to eventual submission of 
the forts and arms export issues to the 
League Council if the Ambassador’s 
Council cannot reach a decision by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1927. 


ACNA-ARICA — Once more the 
United States has stepped into this 
tangle to attempt a friendly settlement 
of the question that has rankled in the 
hearts of Chile and Peru for scores. of 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 
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Established 1904 





From its beginning, the Officers of American Bond and 
Mortgage Company have built for the future, actively 
and jealously guarding the reputation and record of the 
Company. All of their energies were and are directed 
to the upbuilding of a strong, progressive institution 
with arecord and reputation second to none. 


The success of the Company is clearly shown by th> 
fact that during the long period of years since its found- 
ing, no investor who has purchased thru us first mort- 
gages or first mortgage bonds secured by improved city 
properties, has lost one dollar of either principal or 


Approximately 90% of the total number of 
mortgages and mortgage bond issues sold 
by us have already matured and been paid 
in full or called at a premium. The remain- 
ing 10% are running to maturity and every 
investor is receiving prompt and full pay- 
ment of principal and interest when due. 


Write for a copy of 
“Rules for Safe Investment” 


Ask for Circular F-278 


AMERICAN BonD & MortcAcE Co, 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN 
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Boston Washington 


and over 30 other cities 








Incorporated 











Memories of a loved one are 
most fittingly symbolized iy 
the sweetly musical tones/6f 


Deagan Towg Yi, Chimes 


Electric Keyboard 


Sublime 


church and commun- 
wr beneficence. Beautiful 
booklet on request. 


Hard Sets $6000 and up 
51 J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


¥ 281 Deagan Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


In the past four years we have had the biggest bull 
market on record. 

Most investors make money in such a market. But, 
unfortunately, they lose all, and more, in the bear 
market that inevitably follows. 


SELL NOW? 


Is distribution of stocks insistent at the present time? 
Will it be followed by a broad bear market? 

The answers to these questions, together with specific 
recommendations to take advantage of conditions 
ahead, are given in our latest bulletin, just off the 
press. A few copies are available 


Simply ask for FJA-1 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 





Read the life stories of the men who are making our 
Motor Industry in the new Forbes book “‘Automotive Giants 
of America’’—$2.50. 
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Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St., New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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has just installed on State 
Street, its main shopping 
thoroughfare, the greatest 
street lighting system that 
the history of electricity 
has ever known. And this 
Company furnishes every 
kilowatt of the power! 


Commonwealth 
Compan 
oo Central | Station Serving 
dividends have been 
ear to this Company? 8 stockholders 
k listed on Chicago Stock Ex- 
Send for the Year Book, 











REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for tions in locating and in- 
vestigating men for responsible positions, con- 
santly has from 50 to 100 positions open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 
a year. plete information upon request 
without obligation. a confidence ob- 
served. Not an ag 


WILLIAM L. "FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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years. Failing of the first attempts at 
conducting an unbiased plebiscite, Sec- 
retary Kellogg has more recently sug- 
gested that both nations cede all claims 
in the long-disputed territory to Bolivia 
which would welcome the chance for a 
seaport and would pay the two countries 
for such territory, the final amount to 
be divided between Peru and Chile on a 
basis to be worked out later. Thus far 
Chile appears more favorable toward 
the proposition than Peru but both na- 
tions are at least considering it as a 
possible settlement of the controversy. 


Cr BRITAIN — Although an- 
nouncements of an expected settle- 
ment have been coming in almost daily 
for the past two months, it actually ap- 
pears that the long British coal strike 
is finally coming to an end. That end, 
as had been previously predicted, is not 
a definite one. It is heralded chiefly by 
the increasing number of individual 
agreements signed, the filtering back to 
work of miners in various sections, rais- 
ing of export restrictions and a slow 
increase in actual coal produced. 


Miners Lose Strike 


So far as can be presently judged the 
strike has been a victory for the em- 
ployers. The fight has perhaps ruined, 
at least for a couple years, both sides, 
but the miners seem the worse off. 
Union finances are reported utterly ex- 
tinct with the bargaining power of the 
workers consequently nil. Latest re- 
ports indicate about a half of the 1,- 
000,000 miners back in the pits and coal 
production has risen above 2,000,000 tons 
per week. 


RANCE—Conditions continue to im- 

prove with note issue down and the 
franc‘s value up. With exchange figures 
not far from the highest in over a year, 
fears are now being felt on account of 
the probable trade crisis if the franc 
continues to advance so rapidly. Bal- 
ance of trade for the first nine months 
of 1926 still shows an import balance of 
nearly 30,000,000,000 francs despite the 


improvement in more recent months. 





Textile Situation 
Shows Stability 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


D ECEMBER is always a quiet month 
in the textile industry and this 
year is no exception. Cotton goods buy- 
ers are yet to be convinced that prices 
on manufactured goods are on a parity 
with the reduction in cotton. In the 
woolen division conditions are spotty 
with certain manufacturers well sold 
ahead and others. looking for business. 


Silks Are Uncertain 


The silk market is feeling the uncer- 
tainty of raw material while the reduc- 
tion in rayon has had an unsettling ef- 
fect in a good many lines of trade. 
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Cotton goods selling agents feel that 
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How Much 


Valuable Space 


Have You 


Devoted to Storage? 


PACE, like time, is a valuable 
commodity. It is an item 
you recognize in terms of 


‘dollars and cents. The more you 


get into your space, the more re- 
turn you will get from your 
money invested. 


Globe-Wernicke steel shelving 
puts into each foot of your space 
bigger time and space saving 
economies. 

Here’s why: 


It is flexible— fits anywhere. 


‘Adaptable for every storage need 
'—with doors for cabinets and 


lockers — counter high for store 
display. Steel shelves—adjusted 
to any height, partitioned to any 
width. 


In addition Globe-Wernicke steel 
shelving lasts a lifetime—it can 
be added to as needed—it is inde- 
structible and simple to erect and 
finally has a high resale value. 


Ask your dealer to show you how 
you can reduce your storage cost 
with Globe-Wernicke steel shelv- 
ing—or mail the coupon today 
for the booklet ‘Cutting Storage 
Costs.” 


Globe“Weenicke 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





} 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. F-10 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


What are the 19 advantages in 
Globe-Wernicke Steel Shelving? Send 
me a copy of “Cutting Storage Costs.” 


Name 





Address 





City Stare 
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the market on raw cotton has become 
more or less stabilized and although 
they have to combat the attitude of the 
jobber against buying ahead, because of 
belief in still lower prices, they antici- 
pate freer operations after the first of 
the year when once the buyer becomes 
convinced that prices are not going to 
be any lower. Even though temporary 
reductions may be witnessed they argue 
that the market is destined for an ad- 
vance and that the buyer will appreciate 
this before very long and will operate 
accordingly. Prices on both piece goods 
and yarn are remarkably strong. 

There is no inclination to accept some. 
of the ridiculously low offers that are 
being made, with the result that there 
is a very steady level maintained. Cer- 
tain manufacturers have opened lines of 
cotton goods for the spring season, with- 
out any reduction, which in itself is a 
stabilizing influence. There is inclina- 
ton in certain quarters to run mills 
pretty nearly to capacity even though 
orders may not be on hand. Of course 
too much of this policy will mean an 
accumulation of which the buyer will 
become cognizant sooner or later, re- 
sulting in a pressure to sell. So far the 
statistical condition is strong. 


Woolen Market 


In woolen goods orders are spasmod- 
ic and far from equally divided. In cer- 
tain lines of overcoatings and a few 
suitings manufacturers have all the busi- 
ness they can take care of and are be- 
ing pressed for delivery. In other lines 
mills are in need of work and are oper- 
ating on short time. There is no incen- 
tive in the woot market to name lower 
prices in order to sell goods for costs 
are just as high as they have been for the 
last few months and margins are not lib- 
eral. Only a fair business is passing in 
women’s wear. It is stated that certain 
cloakings bought for next spring are 
being cut up for current consumption 
with the result that manufacturers who 
are looking for duplicates i Ais- 
appointed when the time cc zt 
appreciate they will have . out 
something new to satisfy their trade. 


Raw Silk 


N°? general confidence in the stability 
of the raw silk market is enter- 
tained and buyers are consequently op- 
erating conservatively. Stocks in first 
hands are low and this condition is re- 
flected all through the market. More 
or less curtailment of production is in 
evidence and manufacturers are evi- 
dently determined not to carry the bur- 











Use this 


61 year regime 


of Sound, 


Conservative 


Judgment 


in your January Re-investments 


MORE important than any other factor is the background 
of your investments in first mortgage real estate bonds. 


Here rests the fundamental safety of your bonds, without 
which all other considerations lack weight. The original loan 
must be judged in the light of sound, conservative judgment and 
thorough-going knowledge gained through active experience. 


To this important period, Adair Realty & Trust Company 
brings 61 years in the real estate and first mortgage investment 
field. During more than six decades, every dollar of principal 
and interest on Adair First Mortgage Investments has been 
paid promptly to investors on the due date. 


It is this long record of accurate investment analysis and un- 
questioned safety that makes possible these added safeguards: 
Unconditional guarantee of both principal and interest 

by Adair Realty and Trust Company. 


Optional privilege of insuring the bonds against loss of 
principal or interest in one of the nation’s leading surety 
companies, with resources of $30,000,000. 


This explains why wise investors are turning more and 
more to Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds, for in them they 
find, inseparably united, all the cardinal rules of investment 
safety—and the attractive yield of 6% to 6%%. 


Write today for BookLeT V-35 
and January Offerings 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST CO. Bounded 0s 


Healey Bldg., ATLANTA Packard Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK _ Boatmen’s Bank Building, ST. LOUIS 
Ownership Identical with Adair Realty & Trust Company 














ADAIR BONDS 


Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & 1 TRUST CO. 
INSURABLE AGAINST LOSS OF PRINCIPAL end INTEREST 

















den for the buyer, with the result that 
when demand does come the possibility 
of not finding desirable merchandise is 
likely to be realized. The reduction in 
rayon has not increased consumption 
materially. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the cut which was made has 
been sufficient to stabilize the market 
for any length of time. It is generally 
conceded that this reduction was for 
the purpose largely of eliminating the 
foreigner as a competitor but whether 
the effort has been successful or will be 
successful no one is prepared to assert. 
One effect of the price change is the 
likelihood of stopping further develop- 
ments of manufacturing plants in this 
country due to lower profits. 




















PREMIER 
GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND 
CORPORATION 


347 Madison Ave., New York 


Send for— 
Our Illustrated 
Booklet 
“7% Plus” 











Good Stocks 
and Bad Stocks 


are being sorted out in this market, now. 
For bad stocks, while they may be put 
up along with good stocks, will not stay 
up. Our latest report analyzes these 
good stocks and bad stocks—specifically 

ints them out. at you may learn 

w valuable our Security Market Ser- 
vice is, this sample forecast sent free. 
Simply address 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 
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EVERY 
INVESTOR 


Should Read 


DIVERSIFICATION 


and 


VIGILANCE 


It tells briefly how 
the basic principles 
used by Trustees in 
administering large 
funds can be used 
by the private in- 
vestor. 


Send for Booklet XF-6 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Boston 
St. Louis 


Buffalo 
Seattle 














Is This a Time 
For CAUTION 


—or may stocks be pur- 
chased with confidence? 
What does the action of 
the market indicate? New 
highs, or a drastic break 
from current levels? 


Railway Equipment Stocks 
Our latest bulletin surveys 
these securities and sums 
up with a definite recom- 
mendation. 

Ie also contains 2 general sur- 
vey of stock market conditions. 
A specific conclusion as to the 


best policy to follow now is 
given. A copy free. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave.. New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-.169 
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Charles M. Schwab, chairman, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation: 

“At no time in history have the people 
of an entire nation enjoyed the pros- 
perity prevalent in the United States 
to-day. At no time have people dreamed 


of the universal use 








of luxuries which we 
accept as our birth- 
right. Our material 
prosperity is as- 
tounding, so re- 
markable in fact that 
business men _ are 
coming from all 
parts of the world to 











study our methods. 

“We still have many problems before 
us. Our very prosperity makes foreign 
manufacturers cast envious eyes at our 
markets. To maintain our markets and 
our present high wages with reasonable 
profits for manufacturers we must 
realize efficiency and economies upon 
a progressive scale, not merely in pro- 
duction, but in marketing methods as 
well. 

“Both in industry and in agriculture 
there must be co-operation among the 
factors involved to an extent never be- 
fore considered necessary or even de- 
sirable. Farming must be conceived on 
a more scientific basis. There must be 
greater integration of agricultural pro- 
ducing units. We must apply to our 
fields the methods of large-scale produc- 
tion which have been found successful 
in our factories. Waste in marketing 
must be minimized on the farm as well 
as in industry. 

“These things can and will be done 
through the co-operation of heads of 
industries, farmers, bankers, Wall Street 
men and ranchers. We have the great- 
est country in the world, and with in- 
telligent effort, a feeling of humility and 
with faith in one another, nothing is 
beyond our power of achievement.” 

* * * 


Mason Day, vice-president of the Sin- 
clair Exploration Co.: 

“The oil outlook is exceedingly bright 
for next year. Officials of the Sinclair 
company and other oil men I have con- 
sulted expect 1927 to be a profitable 
year for the industry.” 

* * * 

Roger W. Babson, noted statistician, dis- 
cussing the business outlook for 1927: 

“The nation to-day is in a different 
position than ever before. During pre- 
vious periods such as this institutions 
and corporations have been overex- 
tended, while individuals have been fair- 
ly free from debt. This was due to the 
fact that before the days of prohibition 
and installment buying the individual 
did not owe much money. 

“At the time of the last great panic 
less than 10 per cent. of the people 
were in debt, while only a fraction of 
1 per cent. had anything taken away 
from them. To-day institutions and 
corporations have a great surplus of 
funds, but individuals are in debt. Prob- 
ably 80 per cent owe money today. 
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) WHAT THE 
yp LEADERS | SAY 


“The best way to prepare for 1927 
is to keep doing business, push sales, 
keep all employed, but keep out of debt. 
Whether you are a bull or a bear in 
1927, you can well afford to reduce your 
indebtedness and get those who owe 
you to reduce theirs. No one thing 
would do New England so much good 
to-day as an anti-debt campaign.” 

* * * 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine: 

“The outlook for shipping for 1927 is 
decidedly better than it was in 1926, The 
whole shipping situation has a better 
tone to it than it has had in some time. 
Our California business is progressing 
nicely. We do not intend to put a boat 
in the Florida service this winter.” 

* * * 

J. M. Alderfer, president of the India 
Tire & Rubber Company, in an exclusive 
interview with ForBES: 

“The outlook for the tire industry 
from a manufacturing standpoint is es- 
sentially sound for 1927. This is in 

marked contrast to 





the year 1926, when 
at the beginning of 
the period, a manu- 
facturer faced high 
prices of raw ma- 
terial and, as a re- 
sult of such situa- 
tion, realized that 
such prices could not 
hold and that during 
the year there would come a reduction 
of prices, bringing about a writing off 
of inventory of finished products, crude 
rubber on hand, tires in process and 
refunds to dealers. 

“Happily such a condition does not 
exist to-day, and the rubber manufac- 
turer, making quality products has an 
essentially sound situation ahead of 
him, due to the continuous growth of 
tire consumption. 

“The economic factors are such that 
they indicate a trend to higher prices 
by midsummer, when consumption is at 
its height. Well managed rubber com- 
panies are in a position to do an excel- 
lent business at satisfactory profits which 
will be reflected in net earnings.” 

** * * 

Colonel Leonard P. Ayers, president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company: 

“The fair balance of evidence appears 
to justify us in thinking it likely that 
general business may be somewhat 
slower in 1927. It seems probable that 
the trend of interest rates will be an ir- 
regularly declining one. If this hap- 
pens bond prices will in all likelihood 
continue to advance. Stock prices will 
almost surely be subject to severe and 
selective irregularity, but it does not 
seem likely that there will be a real 
bear market. The trend of wholesale 
and retail prices, and of the cost of 
living, promises to continue to decline. 
Wage rates seem more likely to hold 
firm than to advance much. Building 
construction will surely be large in vol- 
ume and value, but probably not so large 
as in either 1926 or 1925.” 
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Movement 


How the Chief Pipeline Com- 


panies Are Expanding into the 
Texas Panhandle District 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


OUR major pipeline systems are now 

going ahead with plans for crude 
oil outlets from the vast oil producing 
territory known as the Texas Pan- 
handle. The proposed systems, all of 
which should be in operation by June 
1, next, will provide transportation out- 
lets for approximately 85,000 barrels of 
crude daily at first. Later, an additional 
30,000 barrels daily outgoing capacity 
probably will be provided. 


Building Operations 


Prairie Pipeline Company, which is 
building 224 miles from Kingsmill, Texas,, 
to a connection with its main trunk line 
at Ringling, Okla., expects to have its 
Panhandle spur in operation by May 1, 
next. Humble Pipeline Company, which 
will build 315 miles of 10-inch carrier 
from the Panhandle territory to con- 
nection with its trunk system at Comyn, 
Texas, expects to have its new line in 
operation by June 1, next. Gulf Pipe- 
line Company, and the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company, which will build con- 
necting lines between the Panhandle ter- 
ritory and the Ranger district of central 
north Texas, also will be ready to oper- 
ate about the same time. 

The Gulf and Magnolia each may 
eventually build through the entire 235 
miles of the Panhandle-Ranger system, 
but in the beginning the Gulf will build 
south from its Dial and Whittenburg 
properties in Hutchinson county and the 
Magnolia will build north from its 
Ranger district facilities at Olden, East- 
land county. By joining the 10-inch lines 
about midway of the distance and work- 
ing out a transfer arrangement for crude 
runs it will be possible to put the line 
in operation without great delay. 


Large Potential Capacity 


Prairie rates its 8-inch line to Ring- 
ling, Okla., at 25,000 barrels daily capac- 
ity and the other two carrier systems 
are each rated at 30,000 barrels daily. 
Whenever the Gulf and Magnolia lines 
are both extended the entire distance 
between the Ranger district and the 
Panhandle, trunk line feeders will have 
been established for 115,000 barrels crude 
outlet daily. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that 
a considerable part of the 1927 daily 
production of the Texas Panhandle will 
still have to move out of the area in 
tank car shipments unless the oil is 
handled to storage facilities in the re- 
gion where it is produced. Daily pro- 
duction in the territory has recently 
been in excess of 160,000 barrels daily, 
with prospects that average yields next 
Spring and Summer will be materially 
greater. At the present time, about 0.- 
000 barrels of crude daily moves out of 
the Panhandle in tank car shipments 
through loading racks along the rail- 
roads. Excess production is going into 
steel storage. 


THE STRONGEST GUARANTEES 


IN AMERICA 


U.S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
NEW YORK TITLE & MORTGAGE CO. 


R your January funds THe 

Battimore Trust Company of- 
fers real estate bond investments 
that combine a 6% yield with guar- 
anteed first mortgage security. The 
underlying mortgages range from 
only 35% to 60% of the independ- 
ently appraised value of the mort- 
gaged properties. 


The Mortgage Guarantees 
Payment of principal and interest of 
each bond is the direct obligation of 
the Baltimore Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. Ir addition, payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of the mortgages 
securing the bonds is guaranteed by 
a mortgage company in the locality 
in which the property is situated, 
and by the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company, which has the 
largest total resources of any surety 
company in America. 


The Title Guarantee 
Titles to the mortgaged properties 
are guaranteed by the New York 
Title & Mortgage Company, which 
is the largest titleinsurance company 


Capital Resources Total Resources 
$14,516,956.23 $48,104,048.15 
30,902,342.00 38,237,284.00 


in America, or by some other title 
company acceptable to the surety 
company and THE BALTIMORE TRUST 
Company. 


Bought by 300 Banks 


The bonds are sold with the recom- 
mendation of THE BALTIMORETRUST 
Company, a bank with resources of 
Sixty-Five Million Dollars, whose 
real estate bond offerings have been 
purchased for the investment of de- 
posit and trust funds by more than 
300 National Banks, State Banks 
and Savings Banks throughout the 
United States. 


The National Market 


Tue Battimore Trust Company 
distributes real estate bonds through 
its 15 offices in Baltimore, Md., and 
through a number of banks and in- 
vestment dealers in various parts of 
the country. These distributing fa- 
cilities have enabled THE BALTIMORE 
Trust Company always to obtain 
prompt and satisfactory bids on real 
estate bonds which it has distributed. 











FOR YOUR JANUARY FUNDS 


Bonds in coupon form are sold in $500 and $1,000 denom- 
inations, at par and accrued interest, to yield 6%. For 
further information, and for list of banks and investment 


6% 








dealers from whom these bonds may be bought, write to 
Tue Batrmore Trust Company, 25 East Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. Ask for booklet No. 22 











THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services. 


Capital & Surplus $7,000,000 Total Resources $65,000,000 


75,000 Depositors 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $85,000,000 


71 Broadway 


New York 
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Balanced 
Holdings 


Almost without exception 
all corporations have their 
periods of depression and 
their periods of prosperity. 
By purchasing Odd Lots of 
diversified seasoned secur- 
ities you increase the mar- 
gin of safety in your invest- 
ments. 


Our interesting booklet 
which explains the many 
advantages offered by Odd 
Lot Trading will be mailed 


on request. 
Ask for Booklet F-271 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


| John Muir & (p 


Members 
‘New York Stockh Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 
































KEEP IN 
TOUCH 


with current market con- 
ditions—a requisite of 
sound investment prac- 


tice. 
Our 
Market Letter 


sent free on request will 
give you a concise view 
of the situation. 


ODD LOTS 


We have a special de- 
partment for handling 
orders in less than 100 
share amounts. 


Send for Market 
Letter J 11 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











52 Broadway New York 
4 Telephone 2508 
Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone Ri 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


No Drastic Declines in Sight for Business or 
Security Markets in 1927 But Caution Advised 


By R. W. Schabacker 


7. 


HE opening of the New Year is a 

period when greater than usual 
stress is laid not only on the record 
of the closing twelve months but the 
prospects for the coming twelve. The 
investor is just as much interested as 
the big business executive in the ques- 
tion that is doing overtime at this 
season,—“What of 1927?” 

There is very little doubt in the writ- 
er’s mind of this at least,—1927 will be 
far above the average in business vol- 
ume and corporation profits. Whether 
it will come up to the extremely pros- 
perous levels of the year just ended is 
a little more questionable. The higher 
profits go and the longer they continue 
high, the more questionable, of course, 
becomes the probability that each suc- 
cessive year will keep on setting up new 
high records, 

The opening year will have to “go 
some” to eclipse its immediate predeces- 
sor. And the important point here is 
that 1927 might fall moderately short 
of the high volume of trade and profits 
for 1926 without actually denoting any 
condition akin to real depression. 

That, in the writer’s mind, is the 
thing that might reasonably be expected 
for the coming year. It is not certain 
that 1927 will fall even moderately be- 
low the closing year,—it may be better 
still. What does seem certain is that 
no drastic decline, either in business, 
corporation profits, or the stock mar- 
ket, is in sight for at least the greater 
portion of 1927, 

The stock market seems likely to fol- 
low out this same plan to a large de- 
gree. There is no guarantee that se- 
curity prices will be higher at this time 
next year than they are right now. But 
there is a very decided feeling that the 
long bull market is not over. 

So long as business holds up at pres- 
ent prosperous levels; so long as money 
rates continue comparatively easy; so 
long as American labor and capital, 
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working together, continue to produce 
mutual profits and increasing purchas- 
ing power for the nation; so long as 
our gold and credit supplies are undis- 
turbed and excess capital continues 
eager for high-grade investment me- 
diums; so long as these conditions con- 
tinue there is no reason to expect any- 
thing but gradually, though irregularly, 
rising security prices, despite the high 
levels already attained. 


B Bay above sentiments are solely of 
the long-term variety, however. 
No one who is familiar with stock mar- 
ket temperament, psychology and his- 
tory would advise blind selection of 
stocks or guarantee steady profits at 
this phase of the bull market. The 
fact that average prices are likely to go 
higher does not insure against individ- 
ual losses. 

The writer is at least moderately 
bullish on stock prices for’ 1927, but 
must emphatically warn that the reac- 
tions which are as certain as “death and 


taxes” will probably be sharp and 
severe. The market is no longer an 
easy one. Stocks have been in the 


process of distribution for many months 
and it appears probable that the mark- 
ing-up stage is passed for at least the 
present cycle. That means that stocks 
will move quickly and irregularly,— 
some issues will skyrocket while others 
will drop like a plumb of lead. 

Caution is therefore the watchword in 
stock trading for 1927. It might be the 
better part of valor for the long-term 
investor to cash in on at least a portion 
of his profits and put proceeds in high- 
grade bonds. With the remaining capi- 
tal for semi-speculative use, however, 
there seems no reason why he should 
not continue to find profit opportuni- 
ties throughout the greater part of the 
opening year, especially if he uses 
studious discrimination in picking his 
stocks. 


Rey ee 
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Investments 





- Bring Bigger Profits 


Mest investors could earn bigger and steadier 
profits on their investments but for one fact:— 


They permit themselves to become sidetracked 
by the day-to-day flurries of the market. Confusion, 
hesitation and doubt follow. The result is a 
meager return, if not an actual loss. Consider how 
much better and safer is this fundamental plan 
which for years has offered the soundest and 
most consistent opportunity for increasing earnings 
on investments: 


(1) Buy securities at_low tide when prices are 
below real values. (2) Hold them, ignor- 


inventions—every one of which has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon investment opportunities. Babson Reports have con- 
stantly aided investors in these troublesome periods. 


Why? Because these reports are the result of faithful 
research and thorough s/atistical analysis. 


Facts—Based on Statistics 


In a single sentence you may get the facts and figures ona 
vital point which is the net of a study of a vast amount 
of statistics secured at a cost of thousands of dollars. Though 
built squarely on statistics, Babson’s Reports need no statistician 
to decipher them. In plain and simple words they show how 
to make money in Stocks and Bonds. 


Even if already subscribing to an “economic” 





ing all minor fluctuations, until high tide, 
when prices are high. (3) Then sell those 
securities and veap your profits. 


Plan Followed by Shrewd Investors 


This is the plan followed by the country’s 
shrewdest investors. To get the facts which show 
the ever recurring buying and selling periods, thou- 
sands of these investors, (including individuals and 
concerns of national prominence) constantly rely 
on Babson Reports. These reports continuously 
show in clear, unmistakable language from month 
to month the factors which are shaping funda- 
mental trends in the market. Thus the investor 





| Profits 
and 


Service 


By following the Jong 
swing investment plan 
you actually perform a 
service and accord- 
ingly profit. You buy 
low when money 
needed to help stabilize 
conditions and you sell 
high when such sales 
help to check inflation. 


service, you need also a truly statistical service— 
one in which actual figures are primary. From these 
figures each investor may, if he chooses, draw his 
conclusions while securing, in addition, the recom- 
mendations of the Babson organization. Founded 
as a statistical organization, statistics have remained 
the keystone of our work. Today, in Babson’s 
Reports you get the benefit of the experience, 
growth and resources of the largest statistical 
organization of its character in the world. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 


Babson’s Reports are meant for conservative 
investors who follow the fundamental long-swing 
plan of profiting in stocks and who want to derive 
the maximum safe income from bonds. Such in- 
vestors know there is nothing in “get-rich-quick” 


is 








is in a position to prepare for 
coming events and profit by 
the long swings. 
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BUSINESS VOLUME INDEX 
Corvent Estimate 122 


Time-Tested Service 


Babson’s Reports are a 
time-tested and time-proven 
service. From their begin- 
ning—nearly a quarter of a 
century ago—they have stood 
up under actual experience 
and application. They could 
face no severer trial than 
that which they had to meet 
during the past two decades. 
Within this period have 
occurred a world-war, great 
industrial expansion, and the 
development of far-reaching 
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Preliminary 
of American Business 
(Showing Business with Price Inflation Eliminated ) 





Investors and business men knowing the importance of fundamental long- 
swing plans, use the Babsonchart illustrated above. Th 
show thetrend of business. An area of over-expansion above the middle or 
X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of d 
illustrating the Law ofAction and Reaction. 
the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 


Babsons 
Reports 


‘THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION [] City 6 St..........cccssssseceecsssnecseeccsseeeersessentens 


BABSON PARK 


MASSACHUSETTS» 


Largest Statistical Community in America 
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schemes. Babson’s Reporisgive clearly and unmistak- 
ably our views on when to buy 


= or sell and what to buy or sell. 


18 26 


Begin to Plan Now for 
the Next Period 


Every time that stocks are 
a purchase for the long 
swing many investors lose the 
opportunity, not from lack of 
intelligence, but lack of prep- 
aration. Hence we earnestly 
advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the 
next buying period to look 
into the subject at once. This 
topic is concisely but fully 
discussed in the Babson 
booklet “Should Business 
Men Buy Stocks”? Write for 
a copy, gratis. Use coupon. 
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WHEN you have 

revised your 

investment list as a 

() K.! result of our re- 
e e port, it will be a 
welcome relief to 

pursue your other 

business affairs free 


from investment 
wotries. 


What will the 
future bring to 
finance and indus- 
try? In good times 
or bad Moody’s 
Supervisory Service 
will continue to 
watch your invest- 
ments and to warn 


Write for 
details of you or to say 
our Service. O. K.! 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 














AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 
more than 


310 MILLIONS 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquarters while 
here. How may we serve 
you? 








The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 2:23: BANK 
First Securrrigs COMPANY 

Central Offices: Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 
Southwest 
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ONSIDERABLE talk is heard 

throughout the Street toward the 
close of each year regarding the prob- 
able part that so-called “tax selling” may 
have in influencing security prices, and 
the possible profits, if any, to be made 
by correct deductions along this line. 
The writer does not place as much im- 
portance on this aspect of trading as do 
many but there are at least some theo- 
ries which may be worthy of considera- 
tion. 

For instance, the general tendency of 
the market operator who has profits one 
way or another, is to refrain from tak- 
ing them until after the turn of the 
year. Conversely, the operator is more 
likely to take his losses before the end 
of the year to draw down his income 
for that period. This means that stocks 
which have had rapid advances during 
the past year might be expected to 
react somewhat after the turn into 1927 
while those which have had large losses 
in 1926 might be expected to recover 
moderately. 

Among the stocks which are selling 
at below the levels current for most of 
the past year and therefore, according 
to this theory, in line for some recovery, 
are such issues as American Beet. Su- 
gar, Armour of Illinois, Class “A,” As- 
sociated Dry Goods, Chrysler, Fox Film 
Class “A,” Marland Oil, Packard Motors, 
Pierce Arrow, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Stewart-Warner, U. S. Rubber, War- 
ner Brothers, Class “A,” Willys-Over- 
land, and Yellow Truck. 


Is Armour Coming Back? 


panes one of the most widely- 
felt disappointments of the past 
year has been the drop in profits of Ar- 
mour & Company of Illinois which led 
to passing of the $2 per share per annum 
dividend on the Class A issue last spring. 
In 1925 about $2.60 per share was earned 
on this stock and it is doubtful whether 
the year just ended will show even the 
entire $2 per share for the senior com- 
mon stock. The result has been a de- 
cline from prices of 27 to as low as 13. 
The stock has recovered to around 16 
and various factors point to possible 
accumulation and a gradual return to its 
previous levels. For one thing, the 1926 
report will probably show at least some- 
thing earned on this issue and even 
more important is the feeling that 
American companies have won out in 
the long and expensive price-war for the 
important South American trade. There 
are rumors that British interests will re- 
tire from the greater part of the field 
and if that is the case then Armour A, 
as well as the 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred, seem to offer satisfactory possi- 
bilities for long-pull speculation. 


Steel as a Market Leader 


“ges more, average prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange have 
pushed through into new high ground 
for all time. This time, however, they 
have gone through gradually and with 
a seemingly irresistible momentum. 





Stocks have gone through into new high 
ground without the usual aid of such 
market leaders as General Motors and 
United States Steel. 

But more recently these two issues 
have again come to life and it is true 
for past bull markets that at least one 
or two individual issues not only lead 
the market’s early upward course but 
“stay with it” throughout the entire ad- 
vance. Especially in the latter portion 
of a bull market stocks must have 
spectacular leaders, and despite their al- 
ready high prices, Motors and Steel look 
as though they had potentialities for fur- 
ther advance. 

General Motors ought to show about 
$18 a share for the whole of 1926 even 
on the larger amount of stock outstand- 
ing after acquisition of Fisher Body and 
the 50 per cent. stock dividend. Steel 
ought to show between $15 and $16 for 
the whole year. On a basis of earnings 
Motors look stronger, but from technical 
position and pure market action it looks 
as though Steel is getting ready for 
another of its spurts. Present prices are 
around ‘151 and the next ride,—if it ma- 
— could carry the stock through 
165. 


Some Old Favorites 


The writer continues to favor high- 
grade rails, motors and oils with some 
specific favorites in such issues as Great 
Northern preferred, Union Pacific, 
Pennsylvania, General Railway Signal, 
Packard Motors, Associated Dry Goods, 
Cuba Cane preferred, Loew’s, Inc., Mar- 
land Oil, Republic Iron & Steel, Frisco, 
Timken and Famous Players preferred. 


General Asphalt 


© ecco Asphalt has always been 
considered somewhat of a speculative 
football in the stock market. There are 
less than 200,000 shares of the $100 par 
common stock outstanding and this 
small capitalization makes for easy 
manipulation and rapid fluctuation. The 
stock is therefore to be considered only 
from a speculative standpoint. But there 
is no question but that its market action 
in the last six months has been of a 
superior character and indicates con- 
tinued strength in the issue. Its rise 
from below 70 last October has been 
rather rapid, but there are still rumors 
that the stock is destined for a price of 


In the last two years annual earnings 
have averaged about $6 per share but 
they are indicated at somewhat higher 
than that for 1926. Perhaps the chief 
value in the stock lies in its royalty con- 
tracts on Royal Dutch operations in 
Venezuelan oil developments. The roy- 
alty obtained from these operations is 
constantly growing. And although this 
asset is carried on the books of General 
Asphalt at only about $630,000, the actual 
oil obtained through the royalty last 
year was considerably higher than this 
figure. From a purely speculative stand- 
point, therefore, the stock might be 
worth more than passing a‘tention. 
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REAT Wise FLEET 


URIOUS VOYAGES—with all 
shore trips—including hotel ac- 
commodations, railway journeys, motor 
and launch trips, included in the price 
you pay for your ticket to 
CUBA, Havana 
JAMAICA, Port Antonio, Kingston 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE, Cristobal 
COSTA RICA, Port Limon, San Jose 
COLOMBIA, Cartagena, Puerto Col- 
ombia, Santa Marta 
GUATEMALA, Puerto Barrios,Guate- 
mala Ci 
BRITISH HONDURAS, Belize 
SPANISH HONDURAS, PuertoCortez, 
Puerto Castilla, Tela 
Write for illustrated booklet 
or Traffic one 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1626, 17 Battery Place, NewYork City 
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DON’T GUESS 
BE SURE 


R. PAUL TOMLINSON, 

Financial Editor of Harper’s 
Magazine, has compiled a list of 
questions for you to have answered 
by the Stock Salesman that will 
help to 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


A safe-guard that may save you from the 
loss of thousands of dollars. 

A copy of this Questionnaire may be had 
for the asking—it is free. 

} Fimancial 
ani issue 
wih aloo help 

problems. 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 
4 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Article i in the 
of Harper’s Thapesine 
investment 


solve your 


i i i i i i i el 
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I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Interesting Facts—A booklet prepared 
by the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, 61 Broadway, describing some of 
the early gas systems and a resumé of 
the industry. Sent free upon request. 

Prepares Your Payroll—A bulletin de- 
scribing the system by which this is done 
has been prepared by the Powers Ac- 
counting Machine Corporation, 115 
Broadway, New York, and will be sent 
gratis to those interested. 

Financing a Hotel.—The Hockenbury 
System, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., publish a 
periodical of community hotel finance 
which they will gladly send regularly 
without cost to those requesting it. 

The Crime Waste in Business Prac- 
tice and Its Remedy—The Rand Kardex 
Service, Tonawanda, N. Y., has prepared 
a number of booklets covering credits, 
sales, stock and purchasing, which they 
will send gratis upon request, 

The Bache Review—Will be sent free 
for three months on application to J. S. 
Bache & Co., members of New York 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New 
York. 

January Investment Guide—A booklet 
on the subject of real estate mortgage 
investments and describing the various 
properties on their list, has been pre- 
pared by Greenebaum Sons Securities 
Corporation, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, and LaSalle and Madison 
Streets, Chicago. Mailed gratis to those 
interested. 

How to Build an Independent Income 
—Prepared by The F. H. Smith Co., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, and 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
Write to your nearest office for a copy. 
gratis. 

A Four-Color Map of the United 
States—Will be sent to those interested 
together with a 32-page illustrated book 
describing investment opportunities, by 
H. M. Byllesby, 111 Broadway, New 
York. In Chicago, at 231 S. LaSalle 
Street. 

A General Survey of Market Condi- 
tions.—Prepared by the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service, Inc., 570 Seventh Avenue, 
will be sent free upon requ: st. 

The Real Estate Investment of the 
Future—Is the title of an interesting 
booklet describing the French Plan of 
Investment. This may be had free by 
writing to The Fred F. French Investing 
Co., Inc., 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Diversification and Vigilance—De- 
scribes briefly how the methods used by 
Trustees in administering large funcs 
may be used by the private investor 
Sent Free upon application to A. B. 
Leach & Co., Inc., 57 William Street 
New York. 

Buying Less Than .100 Shares of 
Stock—Louis Kaiser & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 150 
Broadway, New York, will furnish in- 
formation on how to. buy less than 100 
shares of stock listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Also the advantages 

of diversifying holdings. 





.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 





Market 
Heading 


for new 
High 
Ground? 


After making no net 
progress on the whole in a 
year the stock market now 
appears to be taking on 
fresh life. 


——S = Seer 


Is it about to surge 
forward into new high 
ground? 





CI 
R.W. MS NEEL, DIRECTOR 
in Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin FM-123-50 
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Ricciins Guide for Investors 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Thon. 

Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
No 2,178 73 8.18 


No 2,178 78 8.18 
100 260 162 8.78 
No 150 126 6.104 
25 2,474 38 8.19 
600 


No 770 65 Nil 
100 610 155 
No 903 45 ; 
100 450 141 3.37 


No 770 62 
No 508 56 0.50 
No 252 84 6.88 
No 600 35 6.008 
No 490 91 12.64° 
25 «1,798 36 3.60 
100 332 100 4.40 
No 1,123 40 5.35 
100 930 191 21.32 
100 = 1,158 100 Nil 
No 335 42 3.91 
25 4,391 27 y | 
No 2, 712 9 5.67 
No 500 10 14.47 
100 342 106 4.65 
No 1,500 41 5.38 
No 3,600 110 6.89 
No 477 58 10.99 
No __ 1,760 12 1.602 
25 2,530 29 2.16 
100 550 144 5.05’ 
No 500 4 Nil* 
10 ~=—1,000 34 1.16* 


100 425 170 
50 1,680 127 8.00 
No 1 aL Nil 4.02 


No 4,500 3.08 
No 100 74 ~=10.10 
No 730 42 1.03? 


No 602 40 24.00 
100 651 143 30.59 
100 2495 151 854 
100 125 12% # £7.17 
100 400 105 381 
No 1,330 32 16.07 
100 1211 156 12.75 
100 350 76 3.288 


No 579 42 489 
No 646.. 13 1.56 
100 1,000 192 16.33 
25 1673 35 3.00 
No 500 115 1.14 
No 436 44 5.349 
10 3679 13 3417 


(a) Partly extra. (c 
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Section One 


(See page 70 for Second Section) 


Ate ReGBCHON «000000008 
Allied Chemical ........ 
Allis Chalmers .......0.- 
Amer. Beet Sugar ...... 
Pie 6525540000060 
Amer. Car Me POLy, oss 
Amer. Locomotive ...... 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin. .. 
Amer. Steel Fdrys. .... 
Amer. Sugar Refin. ..... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Amer. W. W. 
Amer. Woolen .......... 
Anaconda Copper ....... 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A” 
Assoc. Dry Goods ..... F 
Atch. Top @ 5. F6...cc0 
Atlantic Coast Line .... 
Balawint LOGO,. ..ccrvceses 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 
Brook.-Manhat. Trans. .. 
Brook Union Gas ..... ‘ 
POW BUGS sossccsccccce 
Burroughs Add Mach. .. 


California Packing ...... 
California Pete ........e. 
Central Leather pfd. .... 
Cerro de Pasco ....ccccs 
Chesapeake & Chio .... 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd.. 
Childs Company ......0. 
Ce GOBEE co ivscccsee 
Chrysler Corp. 
SS eS a rere 
Col. Fuel & Iron ....... 
Col. Gas & Elec. ........ 
Con. Gas oF N. 'Y....00 
Continental Can ........ 
Continental Motors .... 
Corn Prods. Refin ...... 
Crucible Steel .... 
Cuba Cane Sugar ....... 
Cuban Amer. Sugar .... 
Davison Chemical 
Del. & Hudson ........ 
Del., Lack. & West...... 
Dodge J ie’. yal re 
Du Pont de Nemours. . 

Elec. Power & Light... 

Erie R. R. 
Famous Players ....... ‘ 
Fleischmann Co. 
Ponngaon Co. ...ccscce 
Freeport Texas ......e0- 


General Asphalt ..... ae 
General Electric ........ 
General Motors ........ 
Gen. Ry. Signal ...... cae 
Goodrich, B. FB. ...ccces 
Goodyear Ze PIG. cccess 
Great Northern pfd. .... 
Gulf States Steet ........ 
Hudson & Manhat. ..... 
Hudson Motor ....... ee 
Hiinois Gentral ....cccecs 
SRIGTDOTO . be acc0cese 
Int. Bus. Machines ..... 
Int. Combust. Eng ..... 
Int. Harvester .......00- 
eee 
eS ee ‘ 


Kennecott Copper ...... 
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(k) Year ended Sep 
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Long 


Term 


Price Range 


117- 30; 
117- 34; 
97- 8; 
108- 24; 
296- 22; 
116- 20; 
145- 9; 
138- 25; 
50- 18; 
148- 36; 
144- 91; 
76- 25; 
170- 16; 
105- 28; 
27- 19; 
141- 10; 
137- 75; 
268- 77; 
156- 27; 
96- 28; 
156- 37; 
64- 


°21-’25 
’20-’25 
"15-’25 
"15-’25 
715-’25 
715-’25 
"15-’25 
"15-25 
19-25 
"15-25 
"15-25 
°24-"25 
"15-25 
16-25 
19-25 
"16-25 
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"15-25 
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Holland Tunnel Will Use 
Electric Trucks 


HEN the _ world’s’ greatest 
vehicular tunnel—the Holland 
double tube under the Hudson 


River from New York to New Jersey— 
opens for service in 1927 “absolute de- 
pendability” will be the watchword. 
The electric lighting is arranged for cur- 
rent supply from four sources in both 
New York and New Jersey. And at the 
two portals stand two heavy electric 
trucks upon which complete dependence 
is to be placed for emergency service 
if anything untoward happens anywhere 
inside. 

D. Sinstad, chief engineer of the tun- 
nel commission, told The Society for 
Electrical Development that standard 
electrics were chosen for this important 
service because the commission felt they 
were the most dependable units and not 
because there is anything peculiar about 
the work they will have to do in the tun- 
nel that calls necessarily for battery 
power. The electrics, which are to 
stand always charged and ready, will 
start instantly and will be abie to exert 
great tractive power in case they must 
pull a disabled car or a wreck out of the 
tube. 


Trucks for Emergency Service 


Each truck will carry a good supply 
of foam type fire-fighting apparatus for 
use in case of automobile fires. They 
will also have tow lines, jacks and other 
apparatus for extricating wrecks and 
breakdowns. 

The tunnel is built in two parallel 
tubes, each carrying a 20-ft. roadway 
through which traffic will be controlled 
by an elaborate system of lamps and 
officers. It is expected to direct all east- 
bound traffic through one tube in two 
files of vehicles, and all westbound 
through the other tube. If a breakdown 
should occur, the complete control sys- 
tem will expeditiously clear traffic ahead 
of the trouble location so that the elec- 
tric truck at the cleared end of the tube 
can rush in. 





Past Year Sets New Record 
For Gas Consumption 
T HE ten million people in New York 
State who use manufactured gas in 
their homes, and the factories which use 
this fuel for industrial heating, have this 
year driven the gas companies of the 
state to new high marks. Estimates 
based upon the production of gas for 
the first nine months of 1926 indicate a 
total for the year of approximately 110 
billion cubic feet, says the New York 
State Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation. 

This is an increase of ten per cent 
over the total for 1925, itself a record 
year, and is more gas than was con- 
sumed in the entire country in 1900. 

New York State, with 2,725,000 gas 
customers, uses about one-fourth of the 
country’s production of gas, and new 


customers are being added to the supply 
systems at the rate of ten thousand a 
month. Of the total number of cus- 
tomers about eighty per cent are domes- 
tic. 





Loads of Stone Make Electricity 

Faget mstrtagrente project which 

produces electrical energy as part 
of its own building progress has been 
developed at Nidderdale, Yorkshire, 
England. 

To supply crushed rock for the dam, 
a quarry was opened 800 feet above the 
dam site. The loaded cars are equipped 
with belts running from their axles to 
generators. The axles thus drive the 
generators as the cars roll down the 
incline. 

The power thus generated at Nidder- 
dale is not only sufficient to pull empty 
cars to the top of the hill and to dump 
loaded cars at the bottom, but also sup- 
plies enough compressed air for all drill- 
ing in the quarry. 





New Electric Lamp 
Reveals Mine Gas 
A NEW type of electric lamp which 
may prove a notable contribution 
to industrial safety was recently dis- 
played at a meeting of the Austrian Nat- 
ural History Society of Vienna. 

The filament of the mine lamp is made 
up of a series of semi-circular loops of 
palladium and the bulb is stopped at the 
upper end with a disc of porous stone. 
The base fits the ordinary electric lamp 
socket. 

Under normal conditions of the at- 
mosphere, the ends of the filament show 
dark red. When methane gas, the 
deadly fire damp, is present in the air, 
the center of the filament becomes bril- 
liantly incandescent, and when eight per 
cent or more of methane gas is present, 
the center of the filament continues to 
glow after the current is turned off. 





All-Electric English Village 
T= first all-electric village on rec- 
ord has grown up at Eltham, Eng- 
land, a community built by the Wool- 
wich Borough Council as part of the 
national housing programme. 

The original plans included the wiring 
of the dwellings for electric light and 
appliances, and the use ofgas for cook- 
ing. 

The coast of laying gas mains for a 
considerable distance to a small village 
proved prohibitive, and electric service 
was determined upon. 

Today the six hundred houses of 
Eltham use electricity for lighting, 
household devices, cooking and heating, 
and Eltham claims the honor of being 
the only all-electric village in the world. 





Electric Taxis for Berlin 
A fleet of 500 electric taxicabs is to 
be put on the streets of Berlin. These 
cabs are two-seaters and capable of. at- 
taining a speed of 25 miles per hour. 
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Did You KinowZhis 
Abow — 
NCOKENBIRY 


That during 1926, 26 additional 
modern hotels were provided tor 
under-hoteled towns and cities 
through Hockenbury service? 


That they ranged from 35 rooms 
to 200 rooms? 


That thev cost from $114,000 to 
$1,150,000? 


That the Hockenbury Service can 
be eraployed with equal success 
in the financing of a modern 
hotel for YOUR community? 


THE FINANCIALIST, a journal 
of community hotel finance, may 
aid you materially in bettering 
your city’s hotel facilities. It’s 
sent gratis to readers of FORBES 
who ask that their names be 


placed on our complimentary list, 
bs aa 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 
Pannsylvania 


Harrisburg 


are invested in the 

Electric Power and 
Light properties of the United 
States. Bonds of individual 
units of this enormous and es- 
sential industry are justly popu- 
lar, because of the stability and 
steady earning power of the 
issuing companies. 

Read our booklet, 

“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 


and you will see why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AF-2453 


ACALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee 
Boston Minneapolis 


San Francisco 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 
Section Two | 
(See page 68 for First Section) 
Share Book E 
res Boo arns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yieldi 
Par Out Value 1925  m=months Rate Price Range High LowPrices % | 
$50 1,210 $90 $6.64  $626,9m Lehigh Valley .......... $3.50 89- 40; 15-25 106 - 75% 105 34 | 
25 1,430 28 Serer Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50; °19-’25 1013%- 71 % 42 
No 1,060 31 4.44! 6.03? RA, TRE, os ccnccesee 2 45- 10; ’20-’25 48Y%4- 34% 46 47 
100 80 168  ) errr Loose- Wiles .....+2..00+6 a 144- 30; ’20-’25 173 - 88 ae 
100 1,170 144 1598 = «ue... Louisville & Nashville... 6 155- 85; 715-25 144 -118 131 4.6. 
No 673 58 13.62 9.02,9 m Mack Trucks .......... 6 242- 25; °21-’25 159 - 89% 9% 6.1 
No 408 8 2.34 3.30, 9 m* Magma Copper ......... 3 46- 15; °19-’25 447%- 34 36 8.5 
No 1,895 47 8.11 6.74,9m_ Marland Oil ...........0. 4 61- 12; ’21-’25 63%- 49% 55 7.6 
No 1,357 48 4.81 7.87,9 m* Mid-Continent Pet. .....  .. 62- 22; ’20-’25 37 -27Y% — 
100 718 100 ~~ 10.70 4.22,6m Missouri Pacific, pfd.....  .. 92- 22; °17-’25 95 -71% a ae 
100 496 107 5.40 5.02,9m Montana Power ........ 5 115- 42; 15-25 8614- 69% 83 6.0 
10 (1,141 25 Rene Montgomery Ward ..... 4 84- 12; °19-’25 82 - 56 72 56 
No 2,730 15s 5.95? 5.41,9m Nash Motors ........... . 2 488- 75; ’23-’25 66 - 52 61 38 
25 2,046 41 5.80 487,9m _ National Biscuit ........ a 79- 38; ’23-'25 9936- 74 9% 42 
No 1,100 25 5.52 4.30,9 m Nat. Cash Register “A” 3 ~— Listed Jan. 5, 1926 54 - 37% 40 7.1 
100 206 266 1417 23 .«..... National Lead .......... 8 175- 38; °16-’25 17434-138 170 4.7 
No 200 36 4.29 4.16,6m N. Y. Airbrake ......... 3 57- 25; ’22-'25 463%4- 36% 44 64 
100 3,832 141 12.67 11.18,9m New York Centrat...... 7 138- 62; °15-’25 14734-117 137. 5.0: 
100 304 242 # 16.14 15.05,9m WN. Y. Chic. & St. L....:.. Mla 183- 67; ’'23-25  20414-130 192 59 
100 =—1,571 100 4.72 382,9m WN. Y., N. H. & Hart..... .. 89- 10; °15-’25 4834- 30% sa 
100 1,373 166 18.67 5.19,3 m Norfolk & Western .... 8a 151- 84; °15-’25 1707%4-139% 160 5.0 
10 3,793 15 3.12 1.00,3m North American ........ 10r 75- 17; ’23-’25 67 - 42 48 10.0 
100 2,480 170 | ory Northern Pacific ....... 5 119- 50; 715-25 821%- 6534 80° 6.3 
25 698 36 6.77 6.43,9m Owens Bottle .......... 4a 74- 25; °18-’25 8914- 53% 89 5.1 
100 481 85 —— peenee Pacific Gas & Elec. ..... 8 137- 41; °19-’25 1337%-118 130 6.2 
10 2,615 18 4.84) 5.273 Packard Motor ......... 2.40 49- 5; ’21-’25 45%- 31% 3% 68 
50 1,675 56 9.91 5.56,6 m Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”.... 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 783%%- 56% 64 94 
50 10,000 86 erry Pennsylvania R. R. ..... 3.50 60- 32; °16-’25 57%- 48% 56 62 | 
100 450 134 11.69 3.03,3 m Pere Marquette ........ 8a 86- 10; 717-’25 122 - 67 118. 68 | 
50 928 61 - ae eo Philadelphia Co. ........ 4 69- 22; °15-’25 91 - 59% 90 49 | 
No 329 —s Nil 2.27 116,9m  FPierce-Arrow ........... a 48- 6; ’23-’25 431%- 19 ae 
50 303 107 6.85 2.12,3m_ Pitts. & W. Va. ........ 6 123- 22; °18-’25 130 - 85 126 48 
100 125 228 ert Pressed Steel Car ....... me 114- 39; 716-25 4314- 34% 43 .. 
No 3,577 22 2.10 0.79,3 m Public Service, N. J. .... 2 88- 39; ’23-’25 3334- 31% 32 62 
100 1,350 122 ~~ 11.68" 12.07" ok i ea 8 177- 88; 15-25 19914-145% 189 42 
No 1,155 8 2.33 2.55,9m Radio Corp. “A” ........ mA 78-~ 6; 719-25 615%- 32 re 
50 1,400 80 10.25 194, 3m ROBGMM .ccccccccccecces 4 115- 52; °15-’25 100 - 79 95 44 
100 100 28 16.16 12.80,9 m Remington Typewriter... .. 118- 17; °21-’25 127 - 83% 113 - 
100 300 216 6.88 8.14,9 m Republic Iron & Steel.. 4 145- 40; °18-’25 6354- 44 57 70 
100 453 153 14.89 2.74,3m St. Louis-San Fran....... 7 102- 9; °17-’25 103%4--85 102 69 
100 164 170 8.46 1.23,3 m St. L.-Southwestern ... ea 69- 11; °15-’25 74-57% — « 
100 87 87 5.85 6.00,9 m Savage Arms ........... A 108- 9; 17-25 10214- 67% 69 «58 
100 370 = 112 4.39 3.83, 9m Seaboard Air Line ...... ‘a 54- 2; ’20-’25 51 - 27% 33 we 
No 4,200 28 Zr Sears-Roebuck .......... 2.50 243- 54; °15-’25 5834- 44% 56 47 
No 4,492 48 1.01 3.60,6m Sinclair Consol. Oil ..... me 64- 15; °19-’25 24%- 16% a - 2% 
100 ie. aa: eer Sloss-Sheffield Steel .... 6 144- 24; °15-’25 142%4-103 128 47 
100 3,724 158 ae peeves Southern Pacific ........ 6 118- 68; ’15-’25 1105%- 96% 107. 5.7 
100 1,200 8 163 16.32 2.96,3 m Southern Railway ....... 7 121- 13; ’15-’25 131%-1035 117 60 
No 766 37 a: “rashes Standard Gas & Elec. ... 3v 61- -8; ’19-’25 69 - 51 56 74 
25 20,292 40 a.  keaaes Standard Oil of N. J.... 1 50- 16; °13-’25 463%- 37% 38 2.7 
25 9,516 33 ae -> <pieeas Standard Oil of Cal....... 2 135- 47; ’21-’25 6354- 52 58 3.7 
No 40 12.57 8.00,9 m Stewart-Warner ......... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 92%- 61 66 9.1 
No 1,875 50 8.55 6.08,9m Studebaker Corp. ....... 5 69- 18; 719-25 62 - 47 55 9.1 
25 6,578 42 i: ° Sait Texas Company ........ 3 55- 29; ’20-’25 58 - 48 56 5.4 
No 2,540 5 225 2.49,9 m Texas Gulf-Sulvhur ..... iv 122- 23; °21-’25 52 - 39 
No 1,201 22 6.73 408,6m Timken Roller Bearing .. 4a 59- 28; 22-25 85 - 44% 79 «5.1 
100 58 8.10 4.15,6m Tobacco Products ...... 7 102- 47; °22-'25 11656- 95% 110 62 
25 400 37 5.86 3.08,9 m Underwood Typewriter... 4 65- 36; ’23-’25 6334- 43% 48 8.1 
100 2 Bae ° Seer Union Pacific .......... 10 155-101; °15-’25 16834-1414 161 63 
No 2,500 70 9.20 180,3 m United Fruit ............ 4 246- 52; °15-’25 126 - 98 122 3.0 
100 120 228 38.84 —§ .seeee U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ... 10 250- 8; 715-’25 24814-150 232 «(41 
100 240 ae a U. S. Indust. Alcohol ...  .. 171- 35; °16-’25 8414- 453% _ <. 
No 666 53 8.13¢ 3.20,6m _ U.S. Realty & Improv... 4 185- 17; 719-25 71%- 4% 64 6.3 
100 810 170 1492 2.84,6m U.S. Rubber ........... 145- 23; 715-’25 8814- 50% et. 
100 5,083 281 12.86 ee ae se Poe 7 139- 70; '16-’25 15954-117 151 47 
100 654 = 143 5.75 G5, 3m Wabash By. ......6..... be 47- 6; ’20-’25 52 - 33% 40 .. 
100 600 106 OE Western Pacific ........ a 45- 12; ’20-’25 39%4- 31 er 
100 998 164 15.21 11.38,9 m Western Union ......... 8 145- 76; °16-’25 1577-13434 146 5.5 
50 788. 60 060s Westingh’se Air Brake.. 7a 144- 76; °15-’25 14434-1054 142 49 
50 2,290 70 6.454 5.954 Westingh’se El. & Mfg.. o 84- 32; °15-’25 79%4- 65 68 59 
50 800 oe wee ©” eeaens White Motors .......... 4 105- 29; 717-25 90 - 51% 60 67 
5 5,527 14 4.36 3.90,9 m Willys-Overland ......... ao 40- 5; 17-25 34 - 18 ll 
25 2,600 34 aa ere Woolworth, F. W. ...... 6a 220- 50; 18-25 222 -135% 191 3.2 
100 127 112 ee > 'y ghenee Worthington Pump ....  .. 117- 20; °15-’25 4444- 19% re 


Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. Year ended 
m. *, sin)’ Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October. 31. (p) Year C3 PR on 
hy (q) Be 4 charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. - (s) Party estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stock. (v) Pius 
2% in com. stk. 
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25 Broad St. New York 


Telephone—Hanover 8030 























Let Your 
Files 
Tell You 
The Story 






Put a FIBERSTOK red File Pocket 
in your files along with the ordinary 
manila folders or file oy ets you 
are now using and see the difference 
for yourself. 
FIBERSTOK red File Pockets elim- 
inate bul; gre and overcrowding in 
the files allowing each letter to 
go all the. way in and protecting 
every edge. 

he index is always visible on 
FIBERSTOK File Pockets. You 
just turn down the diagonal flap, 
examine the contents without remov 
ing from pocket and withdraw the 
paper you want, clean and untorn, 

National Fiberstok Envelope Co. 
437 Moyer St. Philadelphia, Pa. 







Send for this 
FREE Sample for 
your own files. 

















MAGMA COPPER CO. 

A dividend of seventy-five cents per share has 
been declared on the stock of this Company 
payable January 15; 1927, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 31, 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
December 16, 1926. 
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} gemstae S. BLOOM, president of 
Western Electric, was elected a di- 
rector of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust Company. 


Representative Ogden Mills, of New 
York, will succeed Gerrard B. Winston 
as Under-Secretary of the Treasury. 


Chellis A. Austin, president of the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York, 
was elected president of the American 
Acceptance Council. E. C. Wagner, 
president of the Discount Cor- 
poration of America; Percy H. John- 
ston, president of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York, and Robert H. 
Bean were elected vice-president, treas- 
urer and secretary, respectively. 


John B. Smiley, formerly chairman of 
the executive committee of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, has been elected 
president of the company and all its sub- 
sidiaries. 

J. A. Bertin is now president and a 
director of the Galena-Signal Oil Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. Mr. Bertin has 
been for many years active head of 
their European business. 

L J. DRAKE, formerly president of 
« the Galena-Signal Oil Company, 


is now president of the Union Tank Car 
Company. 


C. W. Hunt, of Iowa, has been chosen 


chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


J. E. Lewis, president of the Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Company, suc- 
ceeds the late Hamilton Stewart as a 
director of the Certain-Teed Products 
Corporation. 


Edward M. Allen has been appointed 
vice-president and assistant to the pres- 
idents of both the National Surety Com- 
pany and the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany. 


Pierre Jay, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, will suc- 
ceed Joseph E. Sterrett as transfer 
agent of the Reparation Commission. 
Mr. Sterrett, who was S. Parker Gil- 
bert’s principal assistant for more than 
two years, is resigning to resume his law 
practice in the United States. 


Ba mmag’ J. McGUIRK, vice-president, 
has been elected to succeed the late 
Jules E. Mastbaum as head of the 
Stanley Company of America. 


Philip D. Armour, first vice-president 
of Armour & Company, and George 
Getz, chairman of the Globe Coal Com- 
pany, have been elected to the board of 


the Continental & Commercial Bank of 
Chicago. 


Horace E. Baker has been elected 
chairman, president and director of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation, 
succeeding C. E. Tuttle. Mr. Baker has 


been attorney for the company since 
1909. 
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Odd Lots 


Many business men who 
from time to time want to 
acquire a few shares of 
good stock take advantage 
of Odd Lot buying. 


Odd Lots enable them to 
grasp many market oppor- 
tunities without going too 
heavily into their capital. 


Odd Lot trading permits 
conservative buyers to safe- 
ly balance their holdings. 


Cash or Conservative Margin 


Write for our Odd Lot Booklet 


LovISKAISER &Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


150 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 3860 





























A Sound, Profitable 
Investment 
For You, Too— 


Among the stockholders of Cities 
Service Company when it was new- 
ly organized, 15 years ago, were 
229 persons who owned 18,570 
shares of Common stock. Today 
these same people own 159,477 
shares, having increased their hold- 
ings by 850%. 


You can still invest on an unus- 
ually profitable basis in the $600,- 
000,000 Cities Service organiza- 
tion, which now has over 235,000 
security-owners. When you buy 
Cities Service Common stock at 
its present price your money earns 
a net yield of about 814% in cash 
and stock dividends. 


—_—— — 
Hen erty . 
& 

| GO WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK | 
BRANCHES IN RINCIPAL CITIES } 

| Please send me full mformation about Cities J 
| Service Common stock. | 
DMN ris Sevens torenevennrieaeskos sone . 
| MIRE oc 5 aks sh bio nd baee cha e AL 
eee (57C-16) | 
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Advancing Prices Brighten 
Outlook for Sugar Producers 


perfection which speculators and 

investors constantly strive to 
achieve but seldom realize. Securities 
are usually at or very near bottom when 
the industry they represent has under- 
gone a prolonged and severe depression 
—a depression such as has been experi- 
enced by the Cuban sugar producers in 
the last couple of years. 

Thus it is probable that the low prices 
reached by sugar securities in the first 
ten months of 1926 marked the mini- 
mum prices that will be seen unless or 
until another catastrophe overtakes the 
industry. 

From these low prices which were 
recorded not so many months ago, there 
has been a considerable advance, the 
largest in more than a year, but that 
advance has been founded upon a funda- 
mental improvement in the sugar situa- 
tion—limitation of Cuban output and 
higher prices for the commodity. Market 
history teaches that the prices of sugar 
stocks follow the price trend of the com- 
modity. 

Recovery Under Way 

| gengeni day buyers of sugar stocks 

are not entering the market at ex- 
actly the depression period. Conditions 
have been looking up for several months. 
But at the same time, they are enter- 
ing the market at a comparatively early 
stage of the recovery, early enough prob- 
ably to obtain some share of the profits 
which are to be made if anything like 
reasonable prices and profits obtain. 
Sugar stocks may look high contrasted 
with recent lows, but they are well under 
levels which obtained at times of real 
prosperity in the industry. 

Out of sixteen prominent preferred and 
common sugar stocks, only 8 or fifty 
per cent are at present on a dividend 
paying basis. Of the present non-divi- 
dend payers, most of them have at some 
time in the past received dividends. 

No early resumption or increase of 


B ve securities at bottom is a 


By Edward L. Barnes 


dividends by the Cuban producing prop- 
erties is to be expected. These concerns 
have been pretty hard hit in the last 
two years, and it will take time for them 
to accumulate a strong working capital 
position. Most of them will also want 
to await the marketing of at least the 
present crop. 

It would appear from a study of the 
performance of Cuban producers in re- 


But in keeping with its usual pro- 
cedure the stock market has been ignor- 
ing these annual reports as ancient his- 
tory and is preparing for improved state- 
ments a year hence. The degree of the 
improvement in the market for sugar 
stocks will naturally depend on the size 
of the advance in raw sugar. Should 
the situation develop so that a price of 
4 cents or slightly better be brought 








Approx. 

Price Yield 
Gt. Western Sugar....108 74% 
Cuba Cane, common... 10 Nil 
Cuba Cane, pref....... 46 Nil 
Punta Alegre ......... 46 Nil 
Cuban American ...... 27 3.7 
Cuban Amer. pfd....... 103 6.8 
Manati, common....... 43 Nil 
Manati, pref........... 70 Nil 
American Beet......... 61 Nil 





of the stocks. 








Securities of Representative Sugar Companies 


*Price range of 1924 is given for comparison with 1926, because 1924 was the last good 
year for the Cuban producers, and in a general way tends to show the potentialities 


Price Range Price Range 


1926 1924* 
High Low High Low 
109% 89 100 83% 

11% 85% 18 10% 

495% 35% 71% 53% 

47 33 67% 37% 

' 393% 20% 38H 2% 
105 97% 100% 96 
50% 27 693%, 45 
82 55 87 78 
383% 20% 49% 25 














cent years that they need a price of at 
least 3 to 3% cents a pound to show 
moderately good profits on their invest- 
ment. Porto Rican companies have been 
able to show fair profits with sugar at 
2% cents, as this sugar enters the United 
States duty free. Early in December 
sugar advanced above 3% cents after 
having been under 2 cents and ruling at 
an unusually low level during the first 
ten months of the year. Consequently, 
the reports for the last fiscal year are 
making very dismal reading. 
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about for the commodity, there would 
undoubtedly be very substantial further 
gains ahead for most of the sugar se- 
curities, 


Observations on the average price of 
raw sugar for each of the six years 1920 
to 1925 together with net earnings avail- 
able for dividends reported by four Cu- 
ban producers and one domestic beet 
sugar producer, are instructive as to the 
violent fluctuations in the fortunes of 
these companies. Aggregate profits of 
five such important companies, which 
are representative of the trend for the 
industry, dropped from $38,091,000 in 
1920 to a deficit of nearly the same size 
in the following year. In 1923 and 1924 
the industry was reestablished on a 
relatively satisfactory earnings basis, 
only to experience two more adverse 
seasons in 1925 and 1926. While sugar 
prices averaged fairly high in 1921, huge 
inventory losses were taken. 


Though the securities of Cuban sugar 
producing companies are currently sell- 
ing at rather low prices in relation to 
former periods of prosperity, Porto 
Rican shares are at high quotations, 
these companies having been able to 
show quite good profits in recent years. 
They have benefited by the restriction 
of Cuban production and the fact that 
their sugar enters this country duty free. 


Brief descriptions of some of the more 
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interesting companies and their securi- 
ties follow: 


Cuban American Sugar 


This is one of the largest and most ef- 
ficiently operated Cuban properties. 
Financial position is better than the 
average for these concerns, and it is one 
of the few companies that has been able 
to maintain common dividends of some 
size. The Preferred stock looks rea- 
sonably safe and gives a good return. 


The common, owing to the large amount , 


outstanding, is a slow mover, but is one 
of the more conservative speculations. 
Under normal conditions, annual pro- 
duction runs over 2,000,000 bags of sugar. 
The 1926 annual statement is not avail- 
able at this writing, but profits were 
doubtless small. In 1925, $1.16 a share 
was earned on the common and in 1924, 
$6.02 a share. Common formerly paid 
$3 a share, but the rate has been gradual- 
ly reduced. 


Punta Alegre Sugar 


This is one of the leading and low 
cost Cuban Producers with a produc- 
tion that has been running about 1,500,- 
000 bags. For the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1926 there was a small deficit 
after interest and other charges. Work- 
ing capital was considerably reduced. 
The average selling price for its product 
in 1925-26 was only 2.26 a pound, f.o.b. 
after deducting all marketing expenses, 
yet the company was able to show an 
operating profit, that is, a profit before 
interest, depreciation, taxes, etc. 

This company should be able to dis- 
play very considerable earning power 
for its stock given a somewhat higher 
market for raws. There is only the one 
class of stock outstanding. There is a 
convertible bond issue, the debenture 
7’s of 1937, which provide a fair yield 
with good safety and which constitute 
a call on the stock at 55%. It is quite 
possible that this conversion feature will 
some time be of real value. 


Manati Sugar Company 


Production of this company is much 
smaller than either of the two preced- 
ing concerns, annual output having re- 
cently been between 500,000 and 700,000 
bags. Preferred and common dividends 
have been passed, the preferred divi- 
dend having been suspended last July. 
This is a 7% issue on which dividends 
are now accumulating. These must be 
paid off before the common gets any- 
thing. Quoted around 70 the preferre- 
has not fully discounted a_ possible 
eventual resumption cf payments. Com- 
mon share earnings mount up rather 
quickly in good years, as there is not 
much stock outstanding. In 1925 noth- 
ing was earned on either preferred or 
common, but in 1924, $33.89 a share was 
shown for the preferred and $9.41 a 
share for the common. 


Great Western Sugar 


This company is by far the largest 
Producer of beet sugar in this country. 
It has no funded debt, but there is an 


issue of $15,000,000 of 7% cumulative 
Preferred stock ahead of the 600,000 


shares of $25 per value common. Full 


dividends have been paid on the pre- 
ferred without interruption for over 20 


years and this issue is deserving of a 
good investment rating. 
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More than 260,000 
Investors 


Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. 


A PIONEER in customer-ownership 
and national distribution of securi- 
ties, this system has now, approximately 


— 60,000 national shareholders. 
—100,000 customer and employe 
shareholders. 

—100,000 bond and note holders. 


Since 1914 its operated utilities have 
sought the investment interest of their 
patrons with a remarkable degree of 
success, ‘ 


Investment confidence in this progressive 
enterprise extends to every part of the 
United States. The system now variously 
serves 


—1,300 communities. 

—5,600,000 people. 

—1,485,000 customers. 
ew 4-color map of United States 


map 
sent free with 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Ask for BJ-374 


H: M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 
Investments Backed by Successful Engineering-Management 
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tne enemies | 
| “The Laundry Industry” |} 
: A comparatively new industry to the world of finance, but : 
z long established and with a venerable record and history in z 
z the industrial world. E 
: The laundry industry has shown a phenomenal growth in the last 
3 decade, until now it is reputed to rank twelfth in volume of income = 
2 among the industries of the nation. E 
2 Outstanding factors contribute to the belief that this industry is now E 
3 on the verge of even larger expansion. A number of these reasons = 
i may be summed up as follows: : 
E 1. Increasing congestion in living conditions which has rendered : 
z washing and drying at home almost a physical impossibility. = 
2 2. Refusal of the present generation of housewives to launder at : 
: home. z 
2 3. Inability to obtain domestic help. : 
2 4. Evolution from what ten years ago was almost entirely a “collar 2 
2 and shirt” business to include today the entire family wash. = 
: S. Higher standards of living and dress. : 
2 6. Public appreciation of the general development and greatly in- : 
= creased efficiency throughout the entire industry. = 
2 7. Reduction of cost, resulting from improved methods and increas- : 
2 ing volume of business, which has rendered the service universally = 
z available. = 
: We have prepared a 16-page book giving the history and some = 
2 vital statistics of the laundry industry which we shall furnish E 
i upon request. = 
Bonner, Brooks & Co. 
3 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
E LONDON BOSTON = 
a en 














For the fiscal year ended Feb. 28, 
1926, the present $8 dividend on the com- 
mon was earned by only a small margin, 
net income being equivalent to $8.96 a 
share, after allowing for preferred divi- 
dends. It takes $5,850,000 annually to 
maintain present preferred and common 
dividends—a sum which was more than 
earned in each of the four fiscal years 
1923 to 1926. In 1924 net income ex- 
ceeded $12,000,000. 

Great Western Sugar has, one of the 
strongest balance sheets of any of the 
sugar companies. Cash and marketable 
securities exceed $19,000,000 or consid- 
erably in excess of the entire amount of 
preferred stock plus all current liabili- 
ties. The net working capital stands at 


about $40,000,000. Profit and loss sur- 
plus is equivalent to $65 a share on the 
common. In view of its treasury posi- 
tion, failure of the company to fully 
earn common dividends in an off year 
does not necessarily mean that payments 
will be reduced. Basis for.a substantia! 
stock dividend payment exists. 
American Beet Sugar 

This is one of the smaller producers, 
and is not in as strong financial shape 
as Great Western Sugar. No dividends 
are being paid on either class of stock, 
but under favorable conditions in the 
industry preferred dividend requirements 
would be earned by a substantial margin, 


with a good balance for the common. 


The 7% cumulative preferred has specu- 


lative appeal at going prices and there 
is an issue of 6% convertible debentures 
selling under par which appear reason- 
ably safe for investment, though not se- 
cured by mortgage, and which would 
move up in price with any general im- 
provement in the sugar situation. 
South Porto Rico Sugar 

Unlike most of the sugar stocks, South 
Porto Rico shares have recently had a 
sensational advance and are at relative- 
ly high prices. This company has been 
a consistent money maker even in years 
of low sugar prices. In its 1925 fiscal 


. year over $14 a share was earned on the 
,common and in the year ended Sept. 


30, 1926, $10.54 a share was earned on 
112,056 common shares. 
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NEW_ISSUE 


Subscriptions having been received in excess of the amount of this offering, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 


$24,121,000 


PROVINCE OF BUENOS AIRES 


2 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


7% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
CONSOLIDATION LOAN OF 1926 


A substantial amount of these bonds has been placed in Europe, including $2,000,000 of bonds which are being offered in Amsterdam 


by Pierson & Co., Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam, Proehl & Gutmann and 


Dated December 1, 1926 


Advisory Commission 


in Buenos Aires). 


Interest payable June 1 and 
December 1. Principal and 
interest payable at the office 
of Hallgarten & Co., or of 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., Fiscal 
Agents, in New York City, 
in United States gold coin of 
the present standard of weight 
and fineness, or at the option 
of the holder, in Lemdcn, at 
the office of Erlangers, Sub- 
Fiscal Agents, in sterling at 
the exchange rate of $4.8665 
to the Pound Sterling, with- 
out deduction for any Ar- 
gentine national, provincial or 
other taxes present or future. 
Coupon bonds in denomina- 
tions of $1,000 and $500, 
registerable us to principat 
only. Redeemable only through 
the sinking fund, either (a) 
by purchase on tender at less 
than par and accrued interest, 
or (b) by call, on any inter- 
est date at par on not less 
than fifteen davs’ nutice. 

A cumulative sinking fund of 
1% per annum is provided 
for, to operate semi-annually, 
and calculated to be sufficient 
to retire all these bonds at 
or before maturity. The 
Provinee covenants to apply. 
as extraordinary sinking fund, 
for these and any other ex- 
ternal bonds of the Consollda- 
tion Loan of 1926 (limited In 
amount as indicated herein), 
25% of any surplus of rev- 
enues at the end of each fiscal 
year; and reserves the right 
to increase any sinking fund 
payment. 


CENTRAL UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Registrar 
Abblication will be made 
to list these bonds on the 


New York Stock Ex- 
change 


Price 94% & Interest 
to Yield over 7.40% 


HALLGARTEN & CO. and KISSEL, KINNICUTT & CO., Fiscal Agents. 











Vermeer & Co. 


Due June 1, 1957 


The following is summarized from a letter (transmitted by cable) of Dr. Francisco Ratto, Minister of Finance 
of the Province: 


PROVINCE OF BUENOS AIRES: The Province of Buenos Aires is the premier province of the Argentine. 
It ranks first, not only in point of area, size and density of population, railroad mileage and wealth, but 
also by virtue of its industrial, agricultural and commercial development. The Province has an area of 
117,700 square miles, which is larger than the combined areas of the New England States and the State of 
New York, and a population in excess of 2,600,000 or about one-fourth of the entire population of the Argentine. 
A separate Federal District (analogous to the District of Columbia, U. S. A.) and containing the City of 
Buenos Aires, capital of the Argentine Republic, adjoins the Province, its population of 2,000,000 providing 
a permanent and important market for food and other products. The Province is traversed by a network 
= railroads, the mileage exceeding 8,000, representing more than one-third of the total railroad mileage of 
the country. 





AMOUNT AND PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The Act authorizing this issue provides that the proceeds thereof 
shall be applied to the liquidation of the floating and short term indebtedness of the Province. These bonds 
form part of an authorized issue (the Consolidation Loan of 1926) of 42,020,000 Argentine gold esos (about 
$40,500,000) or the equivalent in foreign currencies at legal parity, of which amount 6,020,000 gold pesos (about 
$5,800,000) have been reserved by the Province for internal issue, the balance of 36,000,000 gold pesos (about 
$34,700,000) being authorized for issuance externally. The present issue together with the internal issue above 
mentioned will suffice to liquidate the entire floating and short term indebtedness of the Province maturing 
on or before December 31, 1926. 


SECURITY: These external bonds are a direct obligation of the Province of Buenos Aires, which pledges its 
full faith and credit for the due and punctual payment of principal, interest and sinking fund. In addition 
these bonds and any other subsequently issued external bonds up to the total of 36,000,000 gold pesos (about 
$34,700,000) of the Consolidation Loan of 1926 are specifically secured by a first charge and lien on the real 
estate and inheritance taxes, subject only to the prior charges now existing; and the Province covenants that 
the maximum annual amount of such prior charges is not and shall not exceed 4,700,000 Argentine gold 
pesos ($4,535,000). 


The Province declares that the real estate tax, the revenues from which will be greatly increased through 
revaluations effective January 1, 1927, is calculated to produce not less than the equivalent of 24,200,000 
Argentine gold pesos ($23,300,000) in each fiscal year. After deducting from this amount the said annual prior 
charges, there remains an amount equal to more than ten times the annual service charges on this issue, and 
more than six times those of the total authorized external issue of said Consolidation Loan. After deducting 
the said annual prior charges from the combined calculated annual revenue from the real estate and inheritance 
taxes, the remainder is equivalent to more than eleven times the annual service charges on this issue, and 
more than seven times the same charges on said total authorized external issue. Should at any time the 
revenue from the real estate tax fall below the amount above specified, the Province covenants that at the 
request of the Fiscal Agents it will pledge receipts from other taxes in an amount equal to the deficiency until 
the revenue from the real estate tax shall again reach the above figure. The Province in addition covenants to 
establish the rates and bases of the real estate and inheritance taxes pledged as security for this issue in 
order to ensure as a minimum the revenues referred to above as long as any of these bonds remair 
outstanding. 


DEBT RECORD: For 29 years, with the exception of two years during the World War, the Province has 
never failed to provide funds for the interest payments on its external debt. The Province funded the 1915 
and 1916 interest payments at the time. The sinking fund payments due at this time were resumed in 1919 
and 1920. Prior to this period, in 1890, in consequence of the so-called Baring crisis, the Province, in 
common with several South American countries including Argentina, failed to meet its external debt service. 
By agreement with the bondholders the external debt was refunded into bonds of the Argentine Nation and 
payments resumed. 


FINANCE: In 1920 total receipts of the Province aggregated $30,950,000, and by 1925 they had risen to 
$46,570,000. 


The total funded indebtedness of the Province, including this issue, is $239,302,300. The assessed value of 
privately owned real estate is in excess of $2,000,000,000, based upon present assessments, it being estimated 
that the actual market value is approximately double this amount. The total wealth of the Province is 
estimated at over $6,000,000,000, representing a per capita wealth in excess of $2,300, as compared with a 
per capita debt of less than $92. 








All conversions of Argentine pesos: to United States dollars have been made at par of exchange. 


These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of counsel, Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell, New York City, who 
as to questions of Argentine law, will consult with Dr. Benjamin Garcia Victorica and Dr. Carlos Meyer Pellegrini, Buenos Aires. We reserve the right to 
reject subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot less than the amount applied for and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. Temporary 
bonds or interim receipts deliverable in the first instance. 


The First National Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. Hallgarten&Co. Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


of Boston 
Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Ltda. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Lehman Bros. 

Buenos Aires - Incorporated ; 
Cassatt & Co. Graham, Parsons & Co. William R. Compton Co. Hornblower & Weeks 


December, 1926. 


The above statements were obtained partly by cable. We regard them as reliable but ‘in no event are they to be regarded as representations by us. 
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SHORT 
TERM 
8% BONDS 


Maturities—2 to 8 years; 


Security—First mortgages 
on new, income-produc- 
ing buildings; first lien on 
income; monthly advance 
payments on interest and 
principal collected from 
borrower by trustee; 


Trustee: Trust Company 
of Florida, operating un- 
der state banking super- 
vision; 

Record: No loss to any in- 


vestor since this business was 
founded in 1909. 


Free Booklet: Mailed on 
request. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 

Write to, 


"Taust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Name Weiipest 
_— IE iene nectnnacccasangieameneeneninn — 
a State....-..----< 2021 














Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATIO 


American Steel Foundries—Purchased 
the Verona Steel Castings Co. and is 
negotiating for the purchase of one or 
two other small concerns. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Will build a new $100,000 furnace at 
Helena, Mont. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Telephone service between New York 
and Mexico City over a direct wire ap- 
proximately 3,000 miles long will be 
opened in 1927 through an arrange- 
ment with the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


Associated Gas & Electric Co— 
Called for payment Jan. 1, 1927, at 105 
and interest, the entire issue of con- 
vertible secured 6%4s of 1924, due July 
1, 1954. 

Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
W. B. Storey, president, was quoted as 
follows: “As far as I know there are 
no plans for any financing in connec- 
tion with our 1927 capital expenditures. 
Such a question has not been discussed. 
Our capital expenditures in 1926 will not 
be any less than last year.” 

Bethlehem Steel Corp—Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman, declared that in ten 
years the plant at Sparrow’s Point would 
be the world’s largest steel plant. Mr. 
Schwab based his prediction on con- 
templated gradual expansion. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Chairman Dahl, when asked about re- 
ports concerning control of the Inter- 


borough Rapid Transit Co., replied: . 


“Neither directly or indirectly does the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. con- 
trol the Interborough. I decline to dis- 
close my own or any other individual 
purchases or sales of any stock.” 

California Petroleum Corp.—Acquired 
the Spokane Oil & Refining Co., with 
assets valued at $600,000, through a 
stock transfer. 

Celotex Co.—Declared quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents on the common, plac- 
ing stock on a $3 annual dividend basis. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—De- 
clared extra dividend of $1 a share. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
—Federal Judge Wilkerson at Chicago 
approved application of receivers to pur- 
chase 1,000 auto and stock cars at 
estimated cost of $2,500,000. 

Colorado & Southern Ry.—Declared 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the common, 
payable Dec. 31, the first payment since 
Dec. 30, 1922. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co—Received 
$6,000,000 steel rail and tie plate order 
from the Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.—Sold interest 
in the Congoleum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
to Canadian interests for a cash con- 
sideration. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—Efforts 
of the State of New York to compel this 
company to furnish gas at the rate of 
$1 per 1,000 feet instead of $1.15 failed 
when the United States Supreme Court 
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rejected an appeal of Attorney General 
Ottinger from a decree of the lower 
court which grantgl an _ injunction 
against enforcement of the $1.15 rate. 

Consolidated Textile... Corp.—Unifilled 
orders are 15 per cents to 20 per cent. 
ahead of a year ago, while stocks of un- 
finished goods are 35 per cent. to 40 
per cent. lower than those on hand a 
year ago. 

Fleischmann Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of 25 cents on the common, 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Curtailed production 
at Chicopee Falls, Mass., plant to a four- 
day basis. 

Great Northern Ry.—Purchased two 
electric lines, the Inland Empire Rail- 
road and the railway of the Spokane & 
Eastern Railway & Power Co., with a 
total trackage of 180 miles, terminat- 
ing in Spokane. They were acquired as 
a freight carrying proposition. Will 
build 600 new cars at St. Cloud shops 
during 1927. About 500 cars will be re- 
conditioned. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
—Declared extra dividend of 25 cents 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 
25 cents. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for first 11 
months of 1926, $98,767,244; same period 
1925, $87,982,049. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad—Declared an 
extra dividend of $1.50 on the common 
in addition to regular quarterly pay- 
ment of 87% cents. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
11 months of 1926, $27,536,780; same 
period 1925, $24,245,044, 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first 11 months of 1926, $176,159,134, 
same period 1925, $161,306,980. 

Nash Motor Co.—Brought out two 
new two-door sedan models on the light 
six chassis. 

National Biscuit Co—Will erect a new 
$3,000,000 bakery and office building in 
New York City. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 11 
months of 1926, $99,691,262; same period 
1925, $78,451,109. 

Reading Co.—Philadelphia News 
Bureau, on Dec. 4, said: “With less 
than four weeks remaining of the three 
years allowed by the United States Dis- 
trict Court to stockholders of Reading 
Co. to exercise Reading rights issued 
them in connection with the segrega- 
tion plan, only about 50 per cent. have 
been turned in to date.” 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Operating 
at 60 per cent. of capacity. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry.—Applied to 
I. C. C. for permission to lease the 
Tampa & Gulf Coast Railroad, a 78- 
mile line in Florida. The Seaboard owns 
the entire capital stock of the Tampa 
Line. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
11 months of 1926, $242,715,912; same 
Period 1925, $227,820,578. 

“Shell” Transport & Trading Co—Re- 
ported to have obtained an oil conces- 
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sion on the island of Farsan, opposite 
Jizan, on the Red Sea. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—“Negotia- 
tions looking to the acquisition by the 
Standard Oil Co. of the Russian oil ex- 
port monopoly are now in progress here 
between representatives of the com- 
pany and Managing Director Serebroski 
of the Neftes Syndicate, the Soviet oil 
organization,” according to a London 
cable. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y.—Offered 
an issue of $50,000,000 25-year 4% per 
cent, debentures, due Dec. 15, 1951, at 
97% through Dillon Read & Co., Guar- 
anty Co. of New York, and the Union 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh. Proceeds are 
to be used for expansion. 

Union Tank Car Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 25 per cent. in common stock 
on the common. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America— 
Reached working agreement with 
Schulte Retail Stores Corp. The two 
companies will co-operate through a 
third corporation, the Union & United 
Tobacco Corp., a holding company which 
will purchase half of the stock of the 
Schulte Corporation and a large por- 
tion of the stock of United Cigar Stores. 
Stockholders of both companies will be 
permitted to buy stock in the new com- 
pany. The president of this new com- 
pany will be a business associate of 
George J. Whelan, while his brother, 
Charles A. Whelan and David A. Schulte, 
head of the Schulte Corporation, will 
be vice-presidents. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—In association with 
other important tire and automobile 
manufacturers established a $40,000,000 
credit through the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank and other banks for the 
purposeeof stabilizing the price of crude 
rubber. The General Rubber Company, 
a subsidiary of U. S. Rubber, has been 
selected as the sole purchasing agent 
of the combination. Plan calls for the 
purchase of a minimum of $30,000,000 of 
rubber. This rubber will be available to 
the various manufacturers in the event 
of excessive market advances, or it will 
be held over the market to guard 
against any violent advance. 


U. S. Steel Corp.—Declared a 40 per 
cent. stock dividend on the common 
stock provided stockholders authorize 
the necessary increase of slightly over 
2,000,000 shares in capitalization to be 
considered at the annyal meeting which 
will be held in April. 

Utah Copper Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $1.50. Previously paid $1.25. 

Victor Talking Machine Co—E. R. 
Johnson, president, announced that he 
had given an option to Speyer & Co. 
and J. & W. Seligman & Co., bankers, 
for the purchase of all of his holdings 
of common stock on the basis of $115 per 
share, the purchasers to receive in the 
event of their exercising such option all 
dividends, if any, paid on or after Dec. 
6, 1926. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Declared a 
dividend of 50 per cent., payable in 
capital stock Feb. 1 to holders of record 
Jan. 10, 1927. An extra cash dividend 
of $1 was paid on Dec. 15, 1926. An- 
nounced that 65 stores had been opened 
in 1926 and that 45 stores were under 
lease for 1927. Sales for first 11 months 
of 1926, $212,532,545; same period 1925, 
$199,689,378. 
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Tuts spectacular eco- 
nomicerahasbeen built 
with iron. America pro- 
duces more than half 
the world’s supply and 
by far the greatest part 
of America’s produc- 
tion comes from the 
area surrounding Lake 
Superior. Along the 
Gogebic Range on the 
Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan the Lake Su- 
perior District Power 
Company, subsidiary of 
Middle West Utilities 
Company, has applied 
electricity to drainage 
of mines, to extracting, 
hoisting and hauling 
ore, and to loading of 
Great Lakes steamers 
from electrically - oper- 
ated docks. Load factor 
—relation of power de- 
mand to plant capacity 
— is uniquely advan- 


tageous to the central 
station companies in 
this field, particularly in 
pumping water from 
mines which must be 
kept clear during idle as 
wellasworking periods. 
Unusual depth of de- 
posits heightens the 
value of electricity as 
the motive power in ex- 
tractingtheorefromthe 
earth. This important 
industry to which the 
Lake Superior District 
Power Company sup- 
plies an essential service 
is one of an almost end- 
less variety of economic 
activities served by sub- 
sidiaries of Middle West 
Utilities Company in 
overseventeen hundred 
communities in nine- 
teen states of New 
England, the Middle 
West and Southwest. 


“MIDDLE “WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as“‘standard lifeinsurance company 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 























Of 
Satie 


20 Years 
without loss 


Hard-earned dollars should have 


the protection of guaranteed bonds 
backed by every dollar of the issuing house. 


Shrewd investors select from among guaranteed bonds 
those giving complete peace of mind. They insist upon: 
(1) A long record of high achievement. 


(2) The highest income obtainable with safety , now 8%. 


(8) The highest ratio of resources to outstanding guar- 
antees. 


(4) They insist that the guaranteeing house itself have 
large resources; 


(5) And an open and above board policy as to furnish. 
ing its financial statement. 


Hard-earned dollars are protected by bonds offered by 
this firm whose present officers in advising the plac- 
ing of many millions of dollars in Miami, have recom- 
mended first mortgages yielding 8% for 
20 years without loss. 
Write for Our NewBook F. M. 





DAVENPoRT 6 RICH 


INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Building and Mortgage Market 


Outlook for 1927 Construction Still Bright— 
Shifting of Activity Indicated 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


Te curve of new building con- 
struction throughout the nation 
continues to mount without per- 
ceptible change in the monthly rate of 
increase. The aggregate value of con- 
tracts awarded is still some $300,000,000 
ahead of the total to November first of 
1925, or a gain of six and one-half per 
cent. 

At this period of the year, a certain 
lull in building transactions of all kinds 
is expected by those whose calculations 
for the future are undist. -bed by minor 
fluctuations. The hand-to-mouth oper- 
actors and the small builders and brok- 
ers, whose maximum volume of business 
even in the most active periods is not 
very great, are more than apt to pull a 
long face and forecast a dire year, when 
the rush of the Summer is past. 


Outlook for 1927 


The figures, however, justify quite the 
reverse of pessimism. Apart from the 
fact that this year, at its close, shows 
a construction total well in excess of 
that of 1925, there are other indications 
that the supply has not yet caught up 
with the demand. The cost index, for 
example, has in no case, except that of 
brick and steel buildings, fallen below 
the corresponding amount for 1925. 

For frame buildings, as detached 
homes, it has been firm at 203 during 
the best part of the past year, as 
against 200 for 1925. For non-fireproof 


brick buildings, it is 213 against a max-~ 


imum of 210. Reinforced concrete costs 
have fallen since May from 202 to 200, 
the highest index of last year. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 
brick and steel type of building, which 
would include the big fire-proof classi- 
fications as apartments, hotels, offices 
and lofts, was in diminishing demand. 
Again the returns justify the conclu- 
sions. Commercial, residential, and edu- 
cational buildings, which fall largely 
within this classification, totalled 302 
millions for the territory reported dur- 
ing October, compared with 345 millions 
for October, 1925. 


Less Industrial Construction 


Meanwhile, industrial construction, 
which is mostly of reinforced concrete, 
is $46,000,000. In 1925 it was $63,000,000 
during the same month. But for the pre- 
ceding two months, August and Sep- 
tember, the figures for 1926 were respec- 
tively $64,000,000 and $49,000,000. For 
1925, they were $23,000,000 and $43,000,- 
000. Hence the decline in the index 
figure to that of the past year’s best, 
was quite in keeping with the year’s de- 
crease in volume of building, and with 
the previous year’s increase at this sea- 
son. 

Altogether, October’s construction 
volume is $499,000,000 as against $519,- 
000,000 for 1925. The difference is not 
great enough to have any real signif- 
icance, especially in view of the fact 


that the aggregate to November is 
ahead of the previous year’s. 

As for the principal materials of con- 
struction, lumber production was 10 per 
cent. less in 1926 than in 1925, but the 
cost of hardwoods was 10 per cent. 
greater, while that in softwoods, little 
used in construction, was slightly less. 
The production of hardwood flooring 
was much greater during the past year. 

The same is true of brick, terra cotta, 
tile, and other vitreous ware as plumb- 
ing fixtures. All were far in excess of 
the 1925 production. 

It is more difficult to analyze steel 
production. For here the business has 
infinite ramifications and the mills, very 
naturally, produce those orders which 
would bring in maximum returns. Rail- 
road purchases and a general policy of 
curtailing production to avoid peaks, 
have a great deal to do with the price 
of such commodities as structural steel. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
shipments of structural steel increased 
from 250,000 tons in September, 1926, 
to 256,000 in October, both figures being 
four to five per cent. greater than those 
of 1925, and this in spite of the decline 
in contracts awarded for brick and steel 
buildings. That decline will probably 
be reflected in the reports of steel ship- 
ments later, since the bookings of struc- 
tural material for October, 1926, are far 
below those of 1925—nearly twenty per 
cent. 


Comparison With Other Years 


Te regional construction returns to 
November first of successive years 
are interesting. New York shows $1,- 
430,000,000 in contracts awarded to No- 
vember first. In 1925 it was $1,228,000,- 
000, the year before $1,117,000,000, the 
first time in the billion class. The mag- 
nitude of this program is revealed by 
comparison with the best pre-war year, 
1916, when the total of contracts 
awarded was $225,000,000. Allowing for 
a cost increase of one hundred per cent., 
it would seem that New York was put- 
ting up over three times as many build- 
ings or, to be more accurate, doing three 
times as much building. There. is an 
explanation of this phenomenon based 
on close analysis to which reference will 
be made at another time. 

Chicago is a close second to the 
Eastern metropolis with $1,387,000,000. 
In 1925, the City of the Lakes reported 
$1,258,000,000. In 1916, the total was 
over $411,000,000. It is significant that 
the growth of building in Chicago has 
been consistently on the upward turn, 
while that of New York has had some 
violent setbacks, notably in 1914 and 
1915, when the Western city out-dis- 
tanced the seaport almost two to one. 

Philadelphia reports $546,000,000, a 
gain over 1925 of $70,000,000. Here 
again the building program fluctuates to 
a remarkable extent from year to year. 

Pittsburgh’s volume is $656,000,000, less 
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than last year by $82,000,000. There 
were no conspicuous construction proj- 
ects undertaken which would explain 
this discrepancy, so it must be set down 
to the account of industrial buildings 
and public works which (next to resi- 
dential buildings) form the greater part 
of the construction activities of the dis- 
trict. 

Boston shows a falling-off since 1925, 
the total being - $372,000,000 against 
$405,000,000. This city also shows a fluc- 
tuation which, while not so violent as in 
Philadelphia, is still an indication of 
sporadic rather than rational activity. 

Detroit returns are incomplete, but 
should show a substantial increase for 
1926 over 1925, to judge by the casual 
reports of large-scale construction which 
have filtered through the press, during 
the year. 

Reviewing the figures, presented on 
the best authority available, it would 
seem that the outlook for 1927 in the 
field of new construction leaves little 
doubt that a continuation of the activ- 
ities of the last two years is to be ex- 
pected. 

The present total volume of building 
of $6,000,000,000 or more (as far as re- 
ports go, and they do not represent the 
national total, by any means) cannot 
be said to represent the state of over- 
building which might be indicated by 
the dollars expended. 

The greatest pre-war total was some 
$3,000,000,000. But since then, the cost 
dex advanced from 100 to more than 
200, so that the current volume is no 
greater than the pre-war peak. 

Allowing for five years of almost 
total cessation of private building, from 
1916 to 1921, the industry is just about 
holding its own. It is still several years 
(something less than five) behind its 
normal growth. 

There is no denying that there has 
been excessive building of certain types 
of structure, but it has gone forward at 
the expense of even more essential con- 
struction. The program has been out 
of balance. There still remains the 
need for cheap housing, public buildings, 
and replacements generally. A read- 
justment of the program is still to come. 
And it will call for several years of 
fairly continuous activity before it is 
accomplished. 





Standard Costs 

The standard-cost system, as a means 
of controlling costs in manufacturing 
concerns at the executive fountain 
head, is described in a 28-page booklet, 
“Standard Costs,” just issued by Ernst 
& Ernst, accountants. The booklet ex- 
plains that standard costs represent a 
pre-determined budget of costs—a yard- 
stick with which to measure actual 
costs as the latter develop in the manu- 
facturing process. Variations that 
develop between standard costs and ac- 
tual costs are the important elements. 
These variations show how the final 
profit will be influenced, upward or 
downward, and they suggest the rea- 
sons. Total actual costs can not be de- 
termined until the manufacturing proc- 
ess is complete, but the elements of 
standard cost can be set up, and the ele- 
ments of actual cost from day to day or 
week to week can be measured against 
these, 
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Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and service, 
wherever youlive. Sendtoday. No obligation 
incurred, of course. Use attached coupon, 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Without obligation please send copy of January 
Investment Guide which explains how to invest surplus 
funds at the highest interest consistent with safety. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Where Southern 
Hospitality Flowers 


A Bowman- 
Biltmore Institution 


““Guests’ comfort above 
all else” 


Rates from $3.50 
The South’s Supreme Hotel 

















NewBook®S 


Sent Free to 
Mortgage Bond Buyers 


Whether you have g100, $500, $1000 
or more to invest, a careful reading of our 
current Investment Guide will prove of 
great benefit to you. This book, just off 
the press, is now in its 144th Semi-Annual 
Edition, its 72nd year. It points the way 
to 100% protection and most liberal 
interest return. 


72 Years’ Proven Sately 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bond is approved and recommended 
by the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 
For over two-thirds of a century, every 
Greenebaum Bank Safeguarded Bond, 
principal and interest, has been promptly 
paid to investors. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Combany. 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, 
New York 
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Listed on New York 
Curb Exchange 


Booklet K-19 on request 


Kay Copper Corp. 


25 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 3580 
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Paramount Pictures 
EAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 





record at the 
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ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
December 13th, 1926 Secretary. 








Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 8 
New York, December 14, 1926. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock payable Jan- 
uary 15, 1927, to stockholders of record 
January 3, 1927. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 








THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Board of Directors of The United Light 
and Power Company have declared the following 
dividends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share on 
Class ‘“‘A’”’ Preferred Stock, payable January 
3, 1927, to stockholders of record on Decem- 
ber 15, 6. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on 
Class ‘‘B” Preferred Stock, payable January 
3, 1927, to stockholders of record on Decem- 
ber 15, 1926. ' 

A dividend of 60c. per share, payable in 
cash on February 1, 1927, to all holders of 
the old Class “A” and Class ‘B’? Common 
Stock of record on January 15, 1927. 

A dividend of 12c. per share, payable in 
cash on February 1, 1927, to all holders of 
the new Class “‘A’”’ and Class ‘“‘B’? Common 
Stock of record on January 15, 1927. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
Cicago, December 1, 1926. 








THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, December 14, 1926. 
DIVIDEND No. 231 
A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. has 
eee, toed oe 
aioe at aeenen ‘a = pM ‘of business on 
December 23, 1926. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 




















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presenis a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Followed Advice 

The grocer had just put a new boy to 
work, and among the other instructions 
was this: 

“If you don’t happen to have what 
a customer wants, suggest something 
else as nearly like it as possible.” 

Soon a woman came into the store and 
asked the boy, “Have you any fresh 
green stuff today?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the boy, “but 
we have some nice bluing.”—$5 prize to 
G. M. Hazen, Winter Hill, Mass. 

* * * 


A Final Message 

The patter of tiny feet was heard at 
the head of the stairs. Mrs. Kinderby 
raised her hand, warning the members 
of her Bridge Club to be silent. 

“Hush,” she said softly, “the children 
are going to deliver their good night 
message. It always gives me a feeling 
of reverence to hear them. Listen!” 
There was a moment of tense silence, 
then: 


“Mama,” came the message in a shrill 


whisper, “Willie found a bed bug.”—. 


Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to C. J. Ap- 
peldoorn, Hemler, Ohio. 


* * * 


He Made the Sale 

“What!” exclaimed the lady, “you 
charge me a dollar for that loose-leaf 
scrap book.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the polite sta- 
tioner, “that is the very lowest price we 
can sell it for.” 

“How is it that I can get one just like 
it at Brown’s for 90 cents?” 

“I cannot say, madam. Perhaps Mr. 
Brown has taken a fancy to you. He is 
a widower and you are very beautiful 
and—yes, ma’am, one dollar. Thank 
you.”—Exchange. 











EXECUTIVES 


who desire to inerease production and de- 
crease manufacturing costs. can obtain these 
results through our CONSULTATION BU- 
REAU. Twenty years’ experiencee in some of 
- largest plants in America assures results 
or you. 

Reducing production costs to lovers 
through increased earning capacity “and in- 
dividual initiative of training employees, has 

nm proven by our practical study of the 
labor situation in J t—<lecrease 
of labor turnover and resultant eosts, increase 
in employees’ earning capacity and morale, 
at the same time, reducing cost of operation. 
Send for details of this proven, successful 
plan without cost or obligation on your part. 
Russell Industrial Training Bureau, Dept. “Oa.” 
James Wade Russell, M.E., Training Direeter 
Sulte 320, Liberty Bidg., New Haven, Ct. 
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The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 
November 18, 1926, 


The Board of Directors this day declared « 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on the preferred 
stock of the Corporation payable January 1, 1927, 
to stockholders of record December 16, 1926, 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the —— 
issued for fractional shares of preferred stock, 
after the close of business on December 16, 1926, 
there shall be paid said quarterly dividend to 
the holders of such shares of first preferred 
stock and said scrip certificates, upon the full 
shares of preferred stock issuable to them on 
such surrender and exchange, together with 
dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum 
for the period from July 20, 1923, to July 1, 
1925, and at the rate of 6% per annum from July 
1, 1925, to October 1, 1926. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





The Miller Rubber Company 


Common Dividend No. 71 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
has been declared on outstanding com- 
mon shares without par value, payable 
January 25th, 1927, to holders of record 


at the close of business January 5th, 
1927. 


(Signed) 
WM. F. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 





American Woolen Company 
(Massachusetts Corporation) 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that the regular 
quarterly dividend of e Dollar and Seventy- 
Five Cents ($1.75) per share on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company will be = on Jan. 
15, 1927, to stockholders of record Dec. 15, 1926. 

Transfer Books for Preferred Stock ‘will be 
closed at the close of business Dec. 15, 1926, and 
will be reopened at the opening of business 
Dec. 23, 1926. 


WM. H. DWELLY, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 1, 1926. 





American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
149th Dividend : 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on January 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
December 20, 1926. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK this Company 
will be paid January 15, 1927. 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
MMON S of this Company for the 
uarter ending December 31, 1926, will be paid 
anuary 31, 1927. 
Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
record as of December 31, 


H. F. BA Z, Treasurer. 
New York, December 20, 1926. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


New York, December 9, 1926. 
The _ Directors of the International Telephone 


and Tele ti at 
December 9t authorized the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1%% payable J 15th to 
stockholders of record December 


27t 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 
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All of these debentures have been sold. 
New Issue December 3, 1926 


$50,000,000 


Standard Oil Company of New York 


Twenty-Five Year 412% Debentures 


To be dated December 15, 1926 Due December 15, 1951 


Total authorized issue $50,000,000. Coupon debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable'as to principal. Interest payable 
June 15 and December 15. Principal and interest payable at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., New York City. Redeemable as a whole 
or in part by lot at any time prior to maturity upon sixty days’ published notice at 101 and interest on or before December 15, 1936, 
and thereafter at 100 and interest. Bankers Trust Company, Trustee. 


Application will be made in due course to list these debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 





Mr Herbert L. Pratt, President of the company, writes us as follows: 


“‘Standard Oil Company of New York is directly engaged in refining petroleum and its products which it markets 
under the trade name ‘“‘Socony”’ throughout New York and the New England states. Through its wholly owned 
subsidiaries, Magnolia Petroleum Company and General Petroleum Corporation of California, it controls 
extensive producing and undeveloped acreage and pipe lines in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas and in California with refineries and marketing facilities for these and adjacent states. The company 
also has a large marketing business in petroleum products in foreign countries, especially in the Far East and the 
Levant, where it has extensive storage and marketing facilities. In addition the company owns a large fleet of tankers 
and other vessels for transportation of its products. 
EARNINGS 
Consolidated earnings of the company and its subsidiaries during the last five fiscal years (fiscal years ended 
December 31 for Standard Oil Company of New York and subsidiaries and for Magnolia Petroleum Company being 
consolidated with the fiscal year ended the previous June 30 for General Petroleum Corporation) have been as follows: 
° Earnings after all charges 





except Federal taxes, de- Net earnings after all 

preciation and depletion Depreciation charges except Federal 

and interest on funded and taxes available for in- 

debt. depletion. terest on funded debt. 
(<1 eee ene eee ee $49,501,777 $25,694,632 $23,807,145 
1922... 55,873,485 24,681,526 31,191,959 
ae ccs 55,723,510 26,041,040 29,682,470 
so, ee See eee 69,430,292 27,320,306 42,109,986 
S| - s caaeet 86,591,500 29,935,238 56,656,262 


Note: The above earnings include results of operations of Magnolia Petroleum Company and General Petro- 

leum Corporation for the entire period on the basis of the present 100% ownership of the properties of 

those companies by Standard Oil Company of New York or subsidiaries. 
Net earnings available for interest, as shown above, averaged $36,689,564 per annum, or more than 6 times 
annual interest requirements of $5,672,930 on total funded debt to be outstanding upon completion of the present 
financing. For the fiscal years ended in 1925 such earnings were $56,656,262, or nearly 10 times such interest re- 
quirements. FUNDED DEBT 
The company and its subsidiaries had outstanding on October 31, 1926, $20,000,000 614% Debentures, due 1933 
(non-callable prior to 1928); $13,500,000 Magnolia Petroleum Company Serial 414% Debentures, due 1927-1935; 
$19,196,000 General Petroleum Corporation First Mortgage 5% Bonds, due 1940 (under the mortgage securing this 
issue bonds are reserved for retirement of the Five-Year 6% Notes hereafter mentioned and $6,543,500 additional 
bonds may be issued) ; and $9,260,500 General Petroleum Corporation Five-Year 6% Notes, due 1928. 

EQUITY 

The company had outstanding on October 31, 1926, 16,760,931 shares of capital stock, which, at present market 
quotations, represents an equity, junior to the funded debt, of more than $530,000,000.” 








Statements herein.are in no event to be construed as representations by us. . 


We offer these debentures for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to approval of our counsel. It is expected that delivery 
willbe made on or about December 15, 1926, in the form of temporary debentures of the company or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co 


A portion of this issue has been withdrawn for offering in Holland by 
Messrs. Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam, Pierson & Co. and associates. 


Price 97% and accrued interest. To yield over 4.65% 


The above is subject to a circular, containing further 
information, which may be obtained upon request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Guaranty Company of NewYork The Union Trust Company 


OF PITTSBURGH 
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What Herbert N. Casson Has Discovered 
About Success and Happiness 


Herbert N. Casson’s Best Book to Date 


“MAKING MONEY HAPPILY” 


Twelve Tips to Success and Happiness 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 





Contents Money alone cannot buy happiness. But the luxuries 
PART ONE and contentment of mind that money can buy mean 
be ee: 2 0 Lie Better happiness. Mr. Casson has made his money. He shows 


2. Learn All You Can from Those you how you can make yours. When he sets out to 
- Help “Those Who Are Less show you how to make more money, he sets out on a 


. Get Rid of Fear. course, every inch of which he knows thoroughly. 
Live One Day at a Time. 


Waste No Time on Little Things. 


. Build Something. Are you earning merely a salary—and are your prospects 
. Back Yourself to Win. : 1 ; 
eT such that you will continue to work on a salary, never in 


your own business? —Then Mr. Casson shows you how to set 
Think More of People and Less 


of Things. your mind to the task of making your salary greater; shows 
- Develop Your Capacity to Love. . 
Develop Your Mental and Spit you how you may become the most important man, the 


Force. highest paid man, in your particular job. 
PART TWO 
. The Secret of Personal Effi Are you in the dry goods business, when you would rather 
,- as ili be selling steel railroad ties? Or, are you making office 

The Spirit of Sport in Business. ; & y ing 
3. The New View of Salesmanship. equipment when you would rather be manufacturing auto- 


mobiles? Forget it. 











Millions have been made even in tooth picks! The main principle to hold to, the main 
objective to look forward to, is that one may succeed in whatever task in which he may be 
at present engaged. It is very easy to be enthusiastic about a business or a job in which one 
is making money. And no matter what your chosen field may be, Mr. Casson will show 
you that there lies happiness and success. 


The book, “Making Money Happily,” will be a refreshing influence in your life. It is 
probably the most different kind of a book that you will have had the pleasure of reading. 


Bound in leather—stamped in gold, printed on rag stock—a handsome addition to 
any library—a beautiful gift for any man in any position to have. Price $2.00. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Steidiipsscaniaenellaiesiisnincte nan sat en Just fill in, tear off and mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2 in money order or check, or I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me Herbert 
N. Casson’s book, “Making Money Happily.” 
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